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Secretary Hughes 


EGRETTABLE, indeed, is the retirement 
R from public life of Secretary of State Charles 
E. Hughes. Of outstanding ability and com- 
petence, of character and high quality, he represents 
the highest type of public servant which America 
has produced. A defeated candidate for President, he 
has been ever since his defeat an outstanding figure 
among Republican personalities. Lacking the per- 
sonal warmth of the politician, he has received and 
deserved the respect Americans pay to honesty, high 
purpose, and great ability. In addition, he has risen 
at times to heights of authentic greatness. There 
have been many prophets of a new day and many 
preachers of high doctrine, but at no time has a 
spokesman for the new idea of international rela- 
tions put forward the theory more nobly or pre- 
sented so tangible and practical a program as did 
Mr. Hughes in his historic speech to the Washington 
Conference. Statesmen of the old school waited 
silent and aghast until an overwhelming chorus from 
all the nations of the world told them in terms it was 
impossible to misconstrue that the hour had come. 
By that one speech Mr. Hughes forced action. And 
common men all over the world said to themselves: 
“At last someone in power has spoken sense. Here is 
a beginning; here at last is something to go on.” 

In its effect on the world, in its sudden, compelling, 
overwhelming power, that speech was, in our opinion, 
the most important public utterance made by an 
American during the last hundred years — and from 
this judgment we do not except the great words of 
Lincoln or the utterances of Woodrow Wilson. Its 
power was not in its originality, but in its unan- 
swerable rightness, in the definite wedding of an 
exact program to a high theory, in the compelling 
logic which made mere lip service and “‘acceptance 
in theory” impossible. 

Whatever the reasons which led to his resignation, 
we deplore them. His retirement is more than a blow 
to the administration: it is a loss to the nation. No 
man is indispensable. The State Department can be 
efficiently conducted by another, but at present, we 
know no man so well equipped as Mr. Hughes. 


nothing in Mr. Warren’s record to suggest that he 





A Quick Shift; But Not a Merry One 


AN administration in its death throes is prone to 


spasms. Washington ought to be aware of this. - 


If the capital were half as sophisticated as it pre- 
tends to be it would watch the present procession in 
and out of public office calmly. Such things happen, 
sometimes with reason, sometimes without. Our 
system of paying Cabinet members, ambassadors, 
and judges at a figure so far below what they can 
earn in the open market, leaves the roster of the 
government open to these chances. It remains 
merely to assess the damage or benefit of the sudden 
shift in the officer personnel of the Ship of State. 
The World, with easy snap judgment, says that 
President Coolidge has done badly in trading off 
Hughes and Stone for the purpose of taking on 
Kellogg and Warren. Damning newcomers to the 
task of government is easy but inconclusive. Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg and Attorney-General Warren 
should be allowed the common man’s chance of 
standing or falling by their work, nor more nor less. 
And yet we confess to no enthusiasm for either 
appointment. Mr. Kellogg appears as the adminis- 
tration’s pinch hitter. He gets the place, not so much 
because of special fitness, as because Mr. Hughes 
retired in haste and the President had to wave in 


someone who was already warmed up. For an ex- 


trust buster, Mr. Kellogg showed surprisingly little 
fighting spirit in the Senate. He was a reliable, 
painstaking, but not inspiring, ambassador. Like.a 
good soldier, he comes when called and will go his 
way on request, meantime doing his best. An 
administration that is beginning to look just the 
least bit bedeviled has need of such soldiers; yet it 
can hardly avoid the obligation to look further. 
Mr. Warren as Attorney-General falls into an- 
other category. He is a coming man, has been up 
and coming in Michigan, Washington, Tokyo, and 
Mexico for years, and will keep on moving ahead in 
spite of everyone. To suggest that he is not fitted 
for the Attorney-Generalship is not to deny him 
wisdom, finesse, brains. He has all of these, and in 
addition, the knack of keen, hard work. But there is 
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has the prosecutor type of mind. He has shone as 
counsel both in domestic courts and in international 
negotiations, as an organizer in the sugar beet 
industry of his State, and as a diplomat. In the 
present shake-up, either the Secretaryship of State, 
the Supreme Court, or the Court of St. James’s 
would seem better suited to him than the Attorney- 
Generalship. His equipment of a judicial mind and 
diplomatic experience is not only lost there, but may 
even handicap him. In Warren’s case a talented 
administration soldier has been given the wrong 
position. 

The best thing, fundamentally, about these 
appointments is that they bring Michigan and 
Minnesota into the Cabinet. The East was a bit too 
strong there to please the rest of the country. The 
West may grieve that one of its sons did not get 
Justice McKenna’s place in the Supreme Court, 
especially as Justice Stone’s tenure of the Attorney- 
Generalship was too short to reveal the man fully. 
However, the country will learn Justice Stone’s 
quality in time from experience; strong, sane, and 
able, he can be depended upon in all things. Yet it is 
not amiss to point out that Justice Holmes’ impend- 
ing retirement gives the President opportunity to 
reduce the East’s present preponderance on the high 
tribunal. The next Supreme Court Justice should 
come from the West, and it would indeed be agrace- 
ful act if the President were to name for that place 
Senator Walsh of Montana, a lawyer of exceptional 
learning and demonstrated enthusiasm for the public 
weal. Compared with what he could bring to the 
court, the fact that Senator Walsh is a Democrat is 
hardly worth consideration. Party concern stops this 
side of the Supreme Court. 


America Triumphant 


ini reports from the Conference of Finance 
Ministers in Paris herald a complete agreement 
between the United States and the Allies on the 
question of the percentage this country should re- 
ceive from the German reparations payments under 
the Dawes Plan. Technically, the settlement repre- 
sents a diplomatic triumph for Messrs. Kellogg, 
Herrick, and Logan. In reality, it is only a recogni- 
tion of the importance to Europe of America’s good 
will. No nation has admitted America’s legal claim 
to any reparations beyond the costs of the Army of 
Occupation. Some were willing to recognize her 
ethical claim, but in doing so they hoped that Great 
Britain would stick fast to her position that as a 
nonsignatory to the Treaty of Versailles, the United 
States is neither legally nor morally entitled to any 
of its benefits. Rather than risk the displeasure of 
their Anglo-Saxon colleagues the British compro- 
mised, and at the expense of impoverished Europe, 
the United States is to receive from Germany two 
and one quarter per cent of all receipts under the 


Dawes Plan which became available for reparations, 
no single annual payment to exceed 45,000,000 
gold marks. Let those who see in this settlement a 
real victory take all the satisfaction they may from 
it. To us it seems like financial bludgeoning. 

That the United States was entitled to the costs of 
its Army of Occupation no one has ever questioned. 
The agreement concluded more than a year ago by 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Wadsworth 
provided for this item of some $250,000,000. But 
just why the United States should take advantage of 
the Dawes Plan, with which our Government defi- 
nitely avoided official connection, to secure an addi- 
tional award for the satisfaction of war claims, 
it is harder to see. The Allies have definitely pooled 
their claims and have repeatedly scaled them down. 
They have likewise agreed to credit the value set on 
the material things which they acquired from Ger- 
many as offsets against these claims. Furthermore, 
they have allowed the other nations represented on 
the Reparations Commission to examine and pass on 
the validity of each item. The United States has done 
none of these things. A mixed German and American 
commission is still examining the demands of Ameri- 
can citizens for war damages and the government 
through the Alien Property Custodian is holding 
enemy properties supposedly in excess of all the just 
claims. Likewise, German shipping seized by the 
government represents a large offset to the final bill. 
Lastly, the United States has borne no share of the 
responsibility of enforcing collection from Germany, 
but has stood aloof while others did the work. 

The only satisfaction that the Allies can glean 
from this latest agreement is in having the United 
States a direct participant in payments under the 
Dawes Plan. Perhaps they consider our share a 
cheap price at which to buy the direct entangle- 
ment of America in a joint reparations settlement. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, their acquiescence is 
merely a genuflection before the wealth and pres- 
tige of a nation to which they must turn for favors in 
the near future. 


Fair Play All Round 


T is clear that the Paris settlement, as a new 
factor in the claims situation, affects the status 
of our alien property account. While we may with 
some show of propriety reduce the shares of the 
Allies by drawing upon them for money with which 
to reimburse individual American claims, it is 
neither fair nor proper for our Government to 
divert that part of the funds to general uses. 
Neither should we withhold from the owners alien 
property in larger amount or for a longer time than 
is necessary. Since the reparations settlement gives 
us security for a large part of our claims, provision 
should be made for restoring an equivalent part of 
the alien property now in government possession. 
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The United States came out of the war with 
clean hands. We asked only to be reimbursed for 
damage claims and occupational expenses. What 
we realize on the pledges of our debtors goes to 
fulfill our obligations to bondholders. At no time 
did the American public contemplate drawing upon 
Europe for any part of the ordinary costs of domes- 
tic administration. Furthermore, no civilized state, 
once its own citizens have been indemnified for 
war losses, can afford to punish individual German 
property owners because the state to which they 
owe allegiance lost the war. It is therefore impera- 
tive that Congress review the whole alien property 
account in the light of the Paris settlement. 


The Gun Elevation Tangle 


J ‘HE Washington Conference of 1921 brought 
forth a treaty intended to limit international 
competition in the building of capital ships. The 
public accepted and supported that treaty on the 
assumption that the English, American, and Japa- 
nese navies would stand in the ratio of 5—5—3 as far 
as battleships were concerned. Now, some three 
years after the Conference, American naval experts, 
Secretary Wilbur among them, assert that some of 
our battleships, owing to the low elevation of their 
turret guns, are decisively outranged by the corre- 
sponding British battleships. They even contend 
that the ratio, giving due consideration to this 
element of effective range, has fallen to 5-4-3, with 
the American fleet in a position of marked inferiority 
to the British. 

Naturally, the popular reaction to such a state- 
ment is — “bring the fleet up to the equality stipu- 
lated by the treaty. If this can be done by elevating 
the guns, elevate them.” Immediately, however, a 
series of objections arises to complicate such simple 
reasoning. If the guns are elevated, it appears, the 
American fleet will then outrange the British fleet to 
such an extent that the latter will feel obliged to 
make corresponding increases on its own side. 
Secondly, an equality in battleship power is de- 
pendent on so many factors — tonnage, speed, gun 
power, armor, and so forth — that it can be at best 
only theoretical and approximate. A jealous exam- 
ination could always find discrepancies sufficient to 
justify alterations on both sides. Furthermore, the 
official British position in regard to the elevation of 
the guns on American battleships is that such action 
is contrary to both the letter and the spirit of the 
treaty. President Coolidge has opposed it, at first as 
an extravagant expense, and latterly on the broad 
grounds that it tends to create a competition in ar- 
mament which the Washington Treaty deprecated. 
In this attitude the administration is supported 
by Senator Borah and other leading statesmen 
of both parties and opposed by the jingoes and 
“realists” of the Army and Navy. 


_ honor and good faith do nations justify themselves. 





A certain confusion prevails in all this discussion. 
Obviously, no one wants to send into battle a fleet 
condemned in advance to useless destruction. 
Obviously, too, no reflective person wants to revert 
to the system of competitive armaments and mutual 
distrust and suspicion. The ideal for the United 
States would seem to be a fleet, equal in efficiency 
to any other, maintained on the present 5-5-3 ratio 
without question from the other powers or suspicion 
of militaristic design. But such a nicety of balance 
seems impossible at the present moment. 

In theory, the primary object of a navy is to be 
an efficient, destructive force. In theory, no nation is 
safe in assuming that another nation, any other 
nation, may not at some future time attack her. In 
theory, then, a navy should be potentially capable 
of meeting such attack with at least an even chance 
of successfully defeating it. To achieve this condi- 
tion, we are told, the obvious thing is to proceed with 
the elevation of the guns and maintain at least a 


_ parity with the British battleship fleet. 


This argument is theoretically faultless. Actually, 
it is vulnerable to the objections noted above and 
to several others. It assumes that England is a 
potential enemy. For one hundred and twelve years 
England has been a potential enemy, and during 
that entire period the American Navy has been in a 
position of marked and almost ludicrous inferiority. 

In the second place, it assumes that America’s 
need for naval protection is equal to that of Great 
Britain, which, in view of England’s situation and 
the wide distribution through the seven seas of 
British dependencies, is clearly inexact. 

Thirdly, it ignores the obvious and great disad- 
vantages under which Great Britain would labor in 
a conflict with the United States. The vulnerability 
of Canada alone would constitute a compelling 
argument against so dreadful a trial by battle. Dis- 
missing all sentimental considerations, paying no 
attention to the imponderables which cannot be 
measured in exact units, it is reasonable to hope 
that whether or not goodness and unselfishness 
determine the future relations of these countries, at 
least a certain amount of horse sense will obtain 
that the arbitration treaties will be observed, and 
that both governments will not be directed by 
jingoes and maniacs. 

Consequently, we feel this government is justified 
in assuming that the likelihood of war with Great 
Britain is so infinitely remote that it may be con- 
sidered as beside the question. Certainly, it is not 
near enough to lead the United States to destroy the 
hopeful first fruits of the “disarmament” program, 
to be the leaders in reinaugurating a régime of 
distrust, suspicion, and hatred, of reverting to those 
jungle ethics which produced the Great War. We 
commend Mr. Coolidge for his stand. Win or lose, 
survive or perish, only by following the rules of 
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Let the United States accept such risks as are 
involved, not flattering itself that they are many or 
great, and dedicate itself to carrying on and making 
good the promises of honest dealing laid down by 
Secretary Hughes at the Washington Conference. 


The Psychology 


HOSE great psychologists who officer our cor- 
porations have neglected no methods which 
ought to inspire subordinates to greater efforts, and 
which doubtless do inspire such subordinates as 


have harelips and weak minds. They have even 


studied the conscious autosuggestion theories of the 
estimable M. Coué and have evolved little phrases 
which salesmen should repeat to themselves when 
they get up in the morning or go to bed at night. If 
you repeat “I love my work!” one hundred and 
fifty times before breakfast, you may find that you 
want to work so much that you have no appetite 
left for food, but. only an unconquerable yearn- 


ing to drag a prospect out of bed, and sell see 


something. 
One life insurance company whose sanaphaieseusl 


messages to its salesmen are extraordinarily effective 
has worked out twelve sentences which its salesmen 
are urged to repeat every day as a “Mental Daily 
Dozen.” They begin; 


“1, I know this work of mine is of greater service 


to the world than any other work I could do.” 
and proceed along the usual lines —— Numbers 11 
and 12 are especially helpful to agents whose morale 
has been strained. 

‘11. I will reject every temptation to pooh-pooh 
the selling plans devised by my Company and will 


jump into every campaign and program for the. 


benefit of my Company and myself. 

“2. I will think and plan ahead for a great future 
in the life insurance business, and in this enterprise I 
will make an enthusiastic ally of the person who 
must share all my successes and my failures — MY 
WIFE.” 

Apparently all life insurance agents are married. 
One imagines that it would be dreadful to be a 
bachelor and to be able to do only a Daily Eleven 
before the open window every morning. Yet perhaps, 
after all, the result would only be to diminish by one 


twelfth that fatigue which under inspirational direc-_ 


tion is the lot of the American business man. 


Parsimonious Honors 
ae staan COOLIDGE voices general public 


sentiment in expressing disappointment at the 
meagre measure of official recognition recom- 
mended by the General Staff of the Army for 
the successful accomplishment of encircling the 
globe by the world flyers. No contemporary achieve- 
ment in years has so fired popular imagination. 


Every one of these globe girdlers is an air flyer, 
which in aéronautical parlance is the equivalent of a 
dirt farmer. 

To Army and Navy officers, honors conferred by 
the government for meritorious service are often the 
only tangible reward and distinction that they can 
hope for. In the lower grades, particularly, promo- 
tion is too closely linked to seniority to be considered 
a reward for any service other than ability to assume 
increased responsibilities. Therefore, the President 
should withhold his approval of the General Staff’s 
recommendations until suitable reward is provided. 
Likewise, certain other aviation officers who con- 
tributed in no small measure to the success of the 
undertaking should be remembered. Planning the 
route, establishing bases of supply, played no small 
part in the event. Lieut. St. Clair Street who did the 
planning, other young officers, such as Lieut. Clay- 
ton C. Bissell, who spent weary months in the Bering 
Sea arranging fuel bases and anchorages, all have 
modestly remained in the background. The circum- 
navigation of the world by air was no daily routine. 
It was an outstanding event of the first quarter of 
the Twentieth Century. All who helped to make it a 
fact are entitled to high governmental honors. 


An Endangered Tradition 


ROM time to time some innocent, blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired banker or broker with offices in 
Wall Street hires a hard-faced messenger boy to 
carry securities and money through the crowded 
streets of downtown Manhattan. Quite often the 
lad comes back. Sometimes he does not. The last 
boy whose name got into the papers failed to come 
back with $43,000 worth of bonds, which he seems 
to have thought he needed more than his employer 
did. But Wall Street has what might be called an 
implacable confidence in human nature. When one 
worldly youth disappears it hires another. And 
then he, too, drops out of sight. There must be quite 
a number of former Wall Street messengers living in 
comfort on the Riviera. 


The general interest in this state of affairs does ~ 


not lie, of course, in the technique of Wall Street 
banking. We all have our own troubles and cannot 
give too much attention to those of Wall Street. 
However, one very serious problem does arise. 
Nearly all of us have been brought up to think of 
Wall Street as in a conspiracy against the welfare of 
the common man. This, like baseball and the habit 
of beginning sentences with “Say” and “Listen,” 
is an American tradition. As we toil on our remote 
farms, sweat in factories, or wait on customers at the 
ribbon counter, we derive poetic satisfaction from 
the conviction that Wall Street has, so to speak, 
done us dirt. Accordingly, to have Wall Street shown 
up as being as guileless as ourselves is painful. It 
hurts our pride and upsets our philosophy. 
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A Cross (Word Puzzle) Section of American Life 





Find a tall, blond, wavy-haired dolichocephalic in six letters 
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Capitalistic Labor 


How the Workingman Saves His Billions 
By J. K. Novins 


N American labor leader recently stated at 
A the British Trades Union Congress that 
our industrial workers save annually from 
$6,000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000, or about one 
fourth of their total wages! 

Perhaps we are not accustomed to speak of labor 
in billions, and instantly we conjure up a picture of 
the American workman converting his plebeian 
wealth into silk shirts, limousines, and palatial sum- 
mer homes, not to speak of a chain of labor banks. 
_ But a small percentage of his gold goes into luxuries 
or even trickles to the labor banks. Think of him, 
rather, entering .bronze-portaled trust companies 
and clipping his stock coupons. 

How does he save? Where does he save? How does 
he utilize his wealth to improve his economic stand- 
ing in the industrial world? The answer is that 
American labor is buying itself a peerage in industry 
— not figuratively, but literally. 

In at least eight large corporations labor has 
bought for itself representation on the boards of 
directors. Here is the list: Filene’s Department 
Store, Boston, Massachusetts, the Procter and 
Gamble Company, Butler and Harmony Consoli- 
dated Railway and Power Company, the Dutchess 
Bleachery, Rockland Finishing Company, the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company, and the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company. And last, but not 
least, the Dennison Manufacturing Company. 

In fact, every member of the board of directors of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company is a worker; 
that is, a salaried executive of the plant, usually a 
department head. At the Studebaker Corporation 
voting proxies are given employees prior to stock- 
holders’ meetings so that they may vote for direc- 
tors. As soon as the employees have purchased 
20,000 shares of common stock they elect one of 
their own to the board of directors. © | 

It is an interesting fact that out of the fifteen 
directors elected to the board of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company in 1923, thirteen men were 
active in the operation of the road — all company 
men who had worked from the ground up. In 1922, 
a yardmaster was elected to the board, there to 
rule side by side with investors and bankers. In 
1923, a motorman occupied the post. 

The experience of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company surely illustrates the kind of level-headed- 
ness with which American labor is directing its 
dollars for the good of industry and buying for itself 
greater economic security. During a period of ten 





years, the Philadelphia Rapid Transit men have 
created for the company an added net annual income 
of $16,000,000, under extremely adverse conditions, 
after they had poured their cumulative savings into 
the coffers of the company treasury to carry it from 
ruin to prosperity. In two years they owned, collec- 
tively, one fifth of the stock of the company! 

The National Industrial Conference Board has 
reported that eighty large American corporations 
operate savings departments for their employees, 
and that in some plants the combined employee 
savings are invested in the business either as savings 
funds drawing higher rates of interest, or in the form 
of stock subscriptions. Since the board issued its 
report, the number of corporations active in this 
movement has increased. More than one third of the 
employees of Swift and Company hold stock in the 
company; ninety per cent of the employees of the 
Procter and Gamble Company hold the company’s 
stock, earning them representation on the board of 
directors; seventy per cent of the employees of the 
International Harvester Company own the com- 
pany’s stock to the value of $5,000,000. These hold- 
ings were bought with the workers’ savings, partly 
because the men effected savings in production in 
their respectively plants. 


T is difficult to estimate the number of concerns 

which have developed profit-sharing plans for 
employees, but according to the report of the policy- 
holders’ service bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, “if a complete list of com- 
panies having employee stock-ownership plans in 
one form or another was made available, it would 


probably include several hundred concerns, many of 


which are comparatively small.” 

It is by no means an exaggeration to state that at 
the present rate of investment by wage earners and 
factory ‘executives, the time is not far distant when 
industrial boards of directors will have a liberal 
representation of workers and salaried executives 
drawn direct from the factory. Here and there, 
strong indications of this tendency already exist. 
The experience of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company is an illustration. In introducing the prin- 
ciple of profit sharing and giving its foremen and 
other salaried factory executives representation on 
the board of directors, the company had in mind 
“the development of a true industrial partnership 
with all that this implies in change of point of view 
on the part of the management and employees.” 
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| por the absentee company stockholders the 
executives bought up the common stock, and in 
return gave them the nonvoting preferred stock to a 
considerably increased par value, guaranteeing eight 
per cent dividends and return to active control 
should the preferred stock fail to yield the promised 
return. This common stock accumulated into a large 
reserve fund and was subsequently issued as profit- 
sharing dividends to the managerial employees of 
the company in amounts proportionate to their 
lengths of service and range of salary. In 1913, when 
the industrial partnership plan was inaugurated, 
167 executives in the Dennison plant held 15,122 
shares of common stock; in 1920, no less than 364 
managerial employees held 57,363 shares of the 
common stock. 

Thus, each year the profits remaining after divi- 
dends on all outstanding stock of any kind have 
been paid are reinvested in the business, and against 
this investment shares of stock are issued called 
industrial partnership stock. 

“In the Dennison Manufacturing Company,” the 
company now states, “the active workers of whom 
the company is composed are truly the corporation.” 

You have but to read industry’s stock quotations 
to realize what a potent force the worker is in indus- 
try. Perhaps it is not common knowledge that in the 
year 1914 the workers of the United States Steel 
Corporation held sufficient proxies to send a delega- 
tion to the board of directors in New York. Keen 
observers pointed out at the time that the steel 
workers actually controlled more stock than was 
held by the corporation’s board of directors. In 1920, 
forty-two per cent of the steel workers and salaried 
executives employed in United States Steel Corpora- 
tion plants purchased the corporation’s stock, a 
total of 255,325 shares. For unavoidable reasons, the 
number was reduced the following year, but is 
rapidly increasing again. In 1923, the corporation 
offered its employees 60,000 shares of stock at $107 
a share, but instead of these 60,000 shares, the steel 
workers, 49,150 of them, purchased 100,730 shares. 
This last year the corporation offered its employees 
100,000 shares, with the promise that the corporation 
will honor purchases by its employees of stock issues 
exceeding that limit. 

The stock quotation, however, does not tell half 
of the story. Thousands of workers are accumulating 
savings, a good share of which will ultimately be 
invested in industrial securities issued by their 
respective employers. The industrial savings move- 
ment, although yet in its infancy, is spreading to 
every part of the country. The codperative welfare 
association savings fund of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company passed the $2,000,000 mark last 
year with 8,316 depositors — all employees on the 
road. Industrial savings plans for employees have 
been installed in some of the largest plants in the 


country, notably such nationally known industrial . 


organizations as the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, Charles Williams: Stores, Abraham and 
Strauss Department Store, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Yawman and Erbe Company, American Steel 
and Wire Company, United States Envelope Com- 
pany, Taylor Instrument Company, John B. Stetson 
Company, Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, American Multigraph Company, and 
many others too numerous to mention here. 

Wage earners are enthusiastic over the idea be- 
cause it saves them the trouble of going to the bank 
and taking care of all the details incidental to 
opening accounts and making deposits. There is a 
good deal of rivalry among them for savings records, 
encouraged by the company officers. The savings 
idea is extensively advertised in the plant by means 
of posters, plant house organs, and by word of mouth. 

Good times, hard times, lay offs, they keep on 
saving. In about two years, beginning with Decem- 
ber, 1919, the employees of the Crompton-Knowles 
Loom Works saved a total of $215,000, which the 
company deposited for them in five Worcester, 
Massachusetts, banks. Yet this occurred during a 
period of industrial depression. Despite the hard 
times, sixty-five per cent of the employees were 
saving money and many increased their weekly 
deposits. Especially during three months of severe 
business depression many withdrew their savings, 
but these, according to the company officials, at no 
time equaled the amounts deposited, and in most 
cases were only fifty per cent of current deposits. 


ie NCE a man accumulates $500 or $1,000,” 

said the general manager of the concern, 
“he has a new viewpoint and one that makes for 
greater respect for himself and better citizenship. 
Moreover, once he acquires that new and better out- 
look he isn’t inclined to part with his hard-earned 
savings either easily or foolishly.” 

A particularly interesting experience is that of the 
Republic Metalware Company, where eighty-seven 
accounts were opened by employees on the first day 
an industrial savings plan was inaugurated. Only 
five deposits have been withdrawn in about one year 
of operation, and of these, three men left the 
company, one had illness in the family, and one 
withdrew money to pay his income tax. 

Industrial savings, stock purchasing, and profit 
sharing always result in reduced labor turnover. An 
investigator who has studied the subject thoroughly 
tells of one plant where labor turnover has steadily 
decreased, chiefly as a result of profit sharing. The 
first year the labor turnover in this plant was 56.5 
per cent — an amazing figure. The following year it 
had been reduced to 36.5 per cent. The third year 
labor turnover was 19.5 per cent. The fourth year it 
was as low as 15.4 per cent — a negligible quantity. 

Still another growing movement in industry is the 
“building and loan association” among factory 
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employees. At the present time it is in operation in 
only a few of the large plants, but enterprising em- 
ployers are rapidly following suit. At this writing, a 
building and loan association is being organized 
among the employees of the American Multigraph 
Company. The workers of the John B. Stetson Com- 
pany have had one since 1880. Since that time more 
than one thousand Stetson employees have built 
homes through the help of the association. Twenty- 
one thousand shares have been issued to the em- 
ployees, with a par value of $4,200,000. In 1912, a 
building and loan association was organized among 
the employees of the New York Edison Company 
group in New York. At the present time there are 
7,500 accounts, and 6,000 Edison employees are 
participating — 800 homes have been built by 
Edison employees with the help of the association. 
Exactly twelve years after the organization was 
started, the capitalization had increased to $2,800,- 
ooo. It makes minimum loans of $500 and maximum 
loans of $15,000. Mr. Edward Bartell, corresponding 
secretary of the association, told the writer recently 
that workers earning in the neighborhood of $35 a 
week have been enabled to buy their own homes with 
the help of the cumulative savings of the association 
members. The Eastman Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion was started by Eastman Kodak Company 
employees in 1921. During the war, the Eastman 
Kodak Company men subscribed over $4,000,000 ° 


in Liberty bonds. That gave them an idea — why 
not a savings and loan association to preserve their 
savings and give a stimulus for further saving? 


HEN, there is the Credit Union, a codperative 

savings and loan society for factory employees, 
organized and empowered to make moderate loans 
to members in time of need. Such an organization 
among the employees of the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company numbers 6,000 
members, reports assets of $400,000, and in one year 
is reputed to have transacted business of more than 
a million dollars. Fair-sized credit unions have been 
organized among the employees of such leading 
concerns as the Walworth Manufacturing Company, 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Hamilton 
Watch Company, Bird & Son, William Filene’s, and 
the Waltham Watch Company. 

In nearly every large industrial plant in the 
United States at least one of these activities has not 
been developed. In many plants the initiative was 
taken by a foresighted management anxious to 
establish harmonious industrial relations, but in 
many cases the management has adhered to the 
policy of “hands off,” content to let the workers’ 
dollars find their own destiny. The net result of the 
various systems of savings introduced in industrial 
plants has been more efficient production, and it can- 
not be measured in dollars alone. 


Rum Row—Finis 
The Coast Guard Wields the Mop 
By Samuel Taylor Moore 


stock in trade or their past good luck that 

makes confirmed optimists of men engaged in 
the liquor traffic. Up to the opening hour on July 1, 
Igig, saloon proprietors looked expectantly for a 
legal or legislative miracle to permit business to 
continue as usual. In the months intervening be- 
tween war time and constitutional prohibition, wise 
smiles and knowing winks reassured alarmed con- 
sumers that everything would yet be all right. 
Never mind how. The lobbyists of the traffic would 
see to it that this thing wasn’t carried too far. Just 
take their word for it. 

High optimism still prevails in liquor circles that 
the Volstead Act will soon be modified. Thus the 
prediction below will likewise be laughed lightly 
away by the Pollyannas of the bootleg booze traffic. 

Unless the unexpected and unforeseen happens, 
the maritime liquor institution known as Rum Row 
will have vanished from the Atlantic Coast within 
a year. This prediction is based.:on a first-hand 


|: may be the inspirational quality of their 


survey of the situation, from inspection of equip- 
ment and trips on .Coast Guard vessels, from con- 
versations with Coast Guard officers and with their 
enemies, men prominent in the operations of the 
rum-running fleet as well. This is written in De- 


cember, yet the writer does not hesitate to pre- . 


dict that the 1925 New Year’s celebrations in the 
large cities of the East will be the driest and highest 
since prohibition became, in a manner of speaking, 
effective. Liquor there will be, but higher in price 
and poorer in quality than last year. 

The government agency that is wielding a figura- 
tive mop so effectively is the United States Coast 
Guard. The men and craft of the Coast Guard 
specializing in warfare against the dwindling con- 
centration of rum-laden ships off the Atlantic Coast 
from New Jersey to Maine are popularly referred to 
as the “‘Dry Navy.” The Coast Guard resents this 
term. Putting Rum Row out of business is merely an 
additional duty in the wide range of activities of an 
organization with a proud tradition running back to 
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the creation of the Revenue Cutter Service in 1790. 
Technically, there is no such organization as the 
“Dry Navy.” Neither are there such craft as rum 
runners in the lexicon of the Coast Guard. They are 
smugglers. There is no such thing as a degree of 
guilt in smuggling. It is all the same: the article of 
contraband is of no importance. 

The admirals and captains of the rum fleets do not 
take kindly to the new offensive of the Coast Guard. 
For four years the trade in contraband liquor from 
rum ship to shore proceeded practically without 
molestation. The bootleg booze ring came to regard 
its sea trade as a vested interest, so much so that the 
“boys” waxed pathetically indignant when a few 
months ago the Coast Guard began its drive. 


ings onion patrol of Rum Row and pro- 
miscuous shooting at the rum runners was so 
strange and unusual that it seemed to them scarcely 
just. It was persecution. But with that fine quality of 
optimism aforementioned, the campaign is regarded 
by Rum Rowasa temporary thing, a whirlwind drive 
to make a showing. It will die down in a few weeks, 
say the rum runners. They look for the Coast Guard 
to get winded, as so many law enforcement officers 
have done in the wrestle against big-money booze. 
As a matter of fact, the Coast Guard has only begun 
its fight. New ships especially designed to engage 
rum craft are yet to come in large numbers. The 
personnel is being increased. The effectiveness of the 
present campaign is only a foretaste. 

This does not necessarily mean that no more 
liquor will be imported surreptitiously into the 
United States from other countries. The bootlegging 
of liquor is too remunerative, skilled, and highly or- 
ganized an industry to complacently admit defeat. 
When the heads of the industry face the fact that 
Rum Row as an institution is as obsolete as the cor- 
ner saloon, new tactics will doubtless be employed. 
The Coast Guard will meet. the new moves with 
equally new strategy. I asked a veteran Coast 
Guard officer how effective he thought full opera- 
tions would prove. He replied that with Rum Row 
disbanded it might be possible to deliver one third 
the amount of liquor in the United States from 
abroad that was being delivered six months ago. 
The observation was more than mere conjecture. 
The officer I quote appreciates the resources of the 
rum runners. 

For obvious reasons, I cannot state the number of 
new craft to be used in the “‘dry” campaign or the 
number of additional men to be employed. Neither 
am I at liberty to disclose the amount of liquor 
seized in the last few months from rum ships by the 
land and sea forces of the Coast Guard. It is a sur- 
prising volume. 

Special craft employed against the rum runners 
include converted Navy destroyers, patrol boats 
sufficiently large to stay at sea on extended patrol 





- diplomatic crisis. The result was an exchange of 





duty, and small, speedy picket boats. The large ves- 
sels are the watchdogs; the smaller greyhounds are 
for the chase. The Coast Guard has an appropria- 
tion of $12,000,000 for these new craft, and the 
building program is not yet completed. Last fall the 
Coast Guard cutter Jampa was temporarily docked 
at Newport. A representative of the bootleg indus- 
try standing alongside remarked audibly: ‘“‘What’s 
$12,000,000? The bootleggers in this State could 
raise twice that much overnight.” I do not know 
with how much authority the rum runner spoke. 
But financial resources are not the test of enforce- 
ment effectiveness. In a three weeks’ campaign off 
Block Island the Tampa so increased the hazard of 
ocean bootlegging that the rate for running liquor 
from ship to shore was boosted from $2 to $12 a 


case. The Coast Guard cannot be bought. For a — 


government bureau, it is singularly immune to politi- 
cal influence. The only direct connection between 
Uncle Sam’s Coast Guard and the prohibition en- 
forcement forces is that both are under the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury for administrative purposes. 
The prohibition unit had one task only. The Coast 
Guard originally had an additional responsibility 
with no additional means to increase its equipment. 

When the Volstead Act became operative there 
was no organized liquor smuggling industry. The 
chance for big profits attracted adventurous spirits. 
Canada became the logical base of supply for the 
East. From the province of Quebec trucks and 
automobiles laden with liquor began operating on 
regular schedule. The ease with which rum was 
smuggled into the United States became a scandal. 
The border guard was strengthened. Case prices for 
Canadian liquor fluctuated between $80 and $go. 
That price proved too big for the average drinker. 
Enterprising bootleggers considered the laws of 
ocean commerce. Three miles from land the ocean 
became the high sea, free to all alike. Craft from 
Canada and the Bahamas, from the ports of Europe, 
loaded with liquor, came to American shores where 
they conducted a highly profitable business. It was 
easier than running rum three hundred or more 
miles overland from Canada, easier and less expen- 
sive. In fact, it was so easy that the market became 
highly competitive, and prices went crashing. Last 
summer the case price of liquor in New York City 
was down to $30. 


EANWHILE, other things were happening. 
Persons interested in prohibition enforcement 

called this a mockery of the law. A motion-picture 
news weekly dispatched.a corps of camera men to 
Rum Row. This resulting exhibition of scoflawry on 
a large scale was exhibited in all parts of the country. 
Meantime, an attempt to prevent passenger steam- 
ships from foreign countries bringing shipboard 
liquor supplies into American ports had created a 
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concessions with Great Britain and the Scandina- 
vian countries. The United States conceded the 
right of ships of British registry to bring shipboard 
liquor into port without molestation. In return, 
Great Britain conceded the right of the United 
States to seize her ships laden with contraband 
within twelve miles of land. In practice, the twelve- 
mile limitation had no bearing on the liquor-running 
traffic. Although the three-mile limit was the pre- 
vious legal limit, even then Rum Row had estab- 
lished headquarters about twenty miles out at sea. 
Today, Rum Row is where it has always been. How- 
ever, there was a valuable concession in the treaty. 
It provided that if any craft was caught loading 
liquor from a British vessel within an hour’s run 
from shore, the vessel could be seized. Some rum- 
running craft are capable of speeds up to thirty- 
seven miles an hour. Thus, in practice, the treaty 
had a great advantage. The limitations of safety for 
British ships dealing in contraband became a meas- 
urement of time instead of fixed distance. A number 
of important seizures have been made under this 
section of the treaty which has become a tremen- 
dously important item. To catch a speed boat within 
the new twelve-mile limit is little easier than it was 
under the old agreement, but the legal assurance 
that they may seize any ship unloading liquor within 
an hour’s run from shore is a spur to the Coast 
Guard’s activities and a sharp deterrent to the 
business of the ships on Rum Row. 


SAID that the rum ships carried on their trade 

almost without molestation. As a matter of fact, 
there were seizures, many of them, but the total 
value of captures, ships, and cargoes was insignifi- 
cant compared to the volume of liquor landed. 
Retail prices reflected this ease of landing. The 
majority of seizures were made by the Coast 
Guard, others by the marine patrol of the Customs’ 
Service. 

Dry adherents put the screws on Congress. Some 
serious gesture of enforcement was necessary. Some- 
one suggested that the Navy be used to stop rum 
running, but the Attorney-General held that the 
Navy could not be so employed without specific au- 
thority of law. There was some talk of enlarging a 
naval prohibition unit. But the enforcement of the 
Volstead Act on land had proved the difficulties of 
building a new force without men of proper charac- 
ter or experience. 

Then attention was turned to the United States 
Coast Guard. The Coast Guard is one of the most 
modest of Uncle Sam’s agencies. It is invariably too 
busy to hunt publicity. More than two thousand 
lives and millions of dollars’ worth of shipping are 
saved each year by cutter crews and stations of the 
Coast Guard. The hunting and sinking of derelicts 
and other menaces to navigation, the patrol of the 
ocean lanes to protect shipping from icebergs, the 


policing of the. domestic harbors and the Bering and 
Arctic seas are among the many responsibilities of 
the service. It codperated most effectively in the re- 
cent flight of the world aviators from the United 
States to Japan. In one way or another, it aids al- 
most every government department. 


HORTLY after the Volstead Act went into effect, 
it was seen that the service, already taxed to 
the limit of its resources, could not cope adequately 
with liquor smuggling. Coast Guard cutters were 
designed to aid honest merchant vessels in distress 
and to become part of the Navy in time of war, not 
to overtake small high-speed boats of shallow draft 
operating without lights. Experience demonstrated 
the difficulties more fully: escape of rum craft by 
superior speed or in shallow waters where the cutters 
could not follow, dumping of contraband when cap- 
ture was imminent, public antagonism in the en- 
forcement of this particular law, unsympathetic 
judges in certain ports, exasperating cross-examina- 
tions by high-priced lawyers retained by the boot- 
leggers, the technicalities and delays of the law with 
the guilty one often escaping or being nominally 
fined, and frequently, the captured vessel would be 
condemned and sold back to her original owners to 
take station again on the Row. 

These experiences accomplished two things. One 
was to show the special equipment needed to meet 
the liquor smuggler on his own terms. The other 
was to arouse the fighting spirit of the personnel of 
the Coast Guard. It has always boasted of an esprit 
de corps second to no other military service. The 
Coast Guard has never yet failed in any task as- 
signed to it. Beyond duty is the challenge to the 
corps. This does not mean that the personnel of the 
Coast Guard is a group of ardent prohibitionists. 
But orders are orders, prohibition is a part of the 
Constitution, and the Coast Guard intends to make 
good its part of the assignment. 

In the last three months the price of liquor has 
advanced an average of $15 to $25 a case. The price 
curve is still upward. Where it will finally come to 


rest is problematical. For the rising cost of running - 


liquor from ship to shore is but one element in the 
increased retail cost. Already the small-scale opera- 
tor is practically finished. This high-sea liquor 
trader purchased his goods abroad at market prices, 
anchored on Rum Row and disposed of his cargo 
over the side to speculative fishermen or anyone who 
would buy. It was strictly a cash business. Hi-jack- 
ers, gangsters turned pirates, unwittingly helped the 
Coast Guard to make this trade unprofitable. There 
is no cash transaction in modern rum running. Be- 
fore the rum ship leaves its port the cargo is con- 
signed to American bootleggers. The small craft 
that ply from ship to shore have an average capacity 
of two hundred cases. Some have Liberty motors. 
The Liberty motor is (Continued on page 112) 
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Transferred Sunshine 
By Helen F. Price 


HE weather man entered his office and 

banged the door behind him, said a gruff 

“Good morning” to his young assistant 
and, drawing his chair up to the desk with an 
irritated jerk, sat down. 

“Bad humor! Another headache!”’ the assistant 
mentally commented; and bent over his figuring 
with renewed activity. 

“Well, I suppose the whole world wants sunshine 
tomorrow, as usual?” the chief snapped. 

“No, sir! Aren’t you forgetting the farmers?” 
the assistant meekly suggested. “And the people 
who have planted new lawns?” he added as an 
afterthought. 

“Certainly not! A mere handful compared with 
the rest of the clamoring millions,” the chief con- 
tradicted, with a wave of his hand as though brush- 
ing the paltry few out of the way. Then, swinging 
around in his swivel chair and glaring at the young 
assistant, he demanded: 

“How many times do I have to tell you to see 
that the stockyard is kept in order? The clouds, 
when they come back to be refilled, should be kept 
together; there is a hole in the fence where the 
smaller ones are slipping through. Have it mended! 
Do you hear?” The assistant nodded and the 
chief went on: “And the lightning I want placed 
in piles in the corner and, for the last time, I want 
someone to see that the sunbeams stop dancing all 
over the place. They’ve gone jazz mad.” 

“Yes, sir!” said the assistant respectfully. 

Then the chief swung his chair back to the desk 
with another vehement jerk and demanded: 

“How much sunshine have we on hand?” 

“Not very much, sir. We’ve been drawing on it 
heavily lately; we’ve only about enough for ten sec- 
tions in the States tomorrow, but,” here he consulted 
his large ledger, “as it has already rained for two 
days in Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire, I 
think they’d better have one section of the sun- 
shine. Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island. had rain all day yesterday, so they’d better 
have some sunshine, also; and it’s rained in New 
York today, so I think we might send them some 
sunshine, sir — ” 

“Nonsense!” the chief interrupted testily. ““Some 
State has to have rain. Why not New York? What’s 
going on there, tomorrow?” 

The assistant went over to a large machine in 
the corner, seated himself, adjusted an apparatus 
to his ear, turned many electric controls until he 
got his connection with the thought waves from 


the earth. Then he worked rapidly for several — 


minutes, jotting down notes on a pad. Presently 
he turned with the information: 

“About two hundred and sixty thousand church 
people are wishing for sunshine on account of pic- 
nics; about ninety thousand people are interested 
in lawn fétes; about seventy-seven brides hope it 
won’t rain on their wedding day; about eighty- 
seven thousand tourists hope for clear weather. 


. In fact, the air is full of wishes for clear weather. 


They are coming up in such volume that they 
quite drown out the farmers who are wishing for 
rain. If I may suggest it, I think we’d better give 
them some sunshine, sir.” 

“Can’t be done,” snapped the chief. “The 
farmers need rain and they shall have it. If you had 
your way, the world would have nothing but sun- 
shine. A/ways, you listen only to those who are 
seeking sunshine for pleasure; never to those who 
need rain for their crops. Send New York rain. 
Lots of it and hard. We’ve too much on hand any- 
way. Get rid of as much of it as you can today, or 
the clouds will burst and there’ll be another flood. 
And don’t get mixed up again and send two storms 
to one place and cause a cyclone.” 

“No, sir!” the young assistant meekly assented. 

“Now I’m going home,” the chief announced as 
he arose. “You can manage things for the rest of 
the day, but be sure to send the rain to the Eastern 
States and save the ten sections of sunshine for the 
West, where the crops need it most.” With these 
orders he slammed on his hat and departed. 

The assistant sighed. “Too bad,” he mused. 
“There'll be so many people disappointed.” Then, 
as he raised his hands to remove the apparatus 
from his ears, he became conscious of an incessant 
thought wave. It was one among millions, but its 
earnest intensity caught his attention. 


i was the cool, clear thought of a young girl, 
and over and over it came: “I hope it won’t rain 
tomorrow. Oh! I hope it won’t rain.” Focusing the 
instrument on this particular thought the assistant 
soon got the personality. 

It was Mary O’Donnell, a blue-eyed, dark- 
haired girl, living in the heart of the New York 
tenement district. She was busily pressing her one 
best summer dress, a lavender organdie, and 
humming a happy snatch of song. But, with each 
pause for breath, she sent upward that insistent 
thought: “I hope it won’t rain. Oh! I do hope not.” 
And then, as the young assistant listened in on her 
thoughts, she paused in her ironing, dreamy eyes 
on the soiled and faded wall paper before her, and 
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painted there, in her imagination, the vivid picture 
of her dreams. “My first day in the country! And 
with Jimmy, too; and I’m sure—” Here she 
blushed softly. “Yes, I’m sure I’ll be pledged to be 
Mrs. Dugan before the day is over.” Here her 
thoughts changed abruptly in panic. “‘But suppose 
it rains! Oh, it just couldn’t! I’ve looked forward 
to it for so long. It means so much to me; but, if it 
should rain—” Here the bright picture before 
her eyes faded and she looked around the dingy 
room, then walked slowly to the window and 
looked out on the dreary, rain-sodden street five 
stories below her. Sighing, the tears very near the 
surface, she returned to the ironing board, reiterat- 
ing resolutely: “But it just CAN’T rain tomorrow 
and spoil my dream day.” 


HE assistant disconnected the current, took off 

the receivers, and slowly turned to his desk. He 
shook his head several times, and frowned deeply, 
sighed, shrugged his shoulders, and then reached 
for the slips marked, “Orders for Rain,” and began 
rapidly to fill out the blanks: 

“Maine — Rain. New Hampshire — Rain. Ver- 
mont — Rain. Connecticut — Rain. Rhode Is- 
land — Rain. New York —” He hesitated. Poor 
Mary; her lovely dream would never be realized. 
True, there would be other days; but they would 
never seem quite the same to her. All the vividness, 
the youth of her had centered on this particular 
day. It was to be “her day”; the one never-to-be- 
forgotten day in her life. He just couldn’t bear to 
sign the slip and send all those lovely air castles, 
that had taken hours in the making, tumbling about 
her ears. Sighing again, he laid the card aside, un- 
signed, and picked up another. “Pennsylvania — 
Rain.” And so on until the list was completed. 
Then he reached for the ten sunshine slips. 

“Montana, Washington, Wyoming, Kansas, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Iowa —” And after each he wrote the one word: 
“Sunshine.” Picking up the tenth sheet he wrote, 
“Utah.” Then looked at it long and thoughtfully. 
He sighed again, picked up the New York card, 
looked at both tentatively, thought of the chief 
and his ill humor, and of what a tremendous risk 
it would be to disobey his orders; looked at the 
apparatus where it stood in the corner, thought 
of those misty blue eyes with such hope and faith 
in their depths as Mary had assured herself that, 
“Tt just COULD’NT rain tomorrow,” and then, 
with heroic disregard of the possible consequences 
to himself, he resolutely dipped his pen in the ink 
and wrote, “Utah— Rain. New York — Fair 


Weather and Sunshine,” and, ringing for the office 
boy, had the slips sent to the shipping department. 
When Mary awoke the next day and looked 
anxiously out of the window at the small strip of 
sky which showed between the tenement building, 


she saw the clouds lift slowly, part to let the happy 
rays of the sunshine through, and presently roll 
away. With a heart singing with gladness, she 
prepared for her “day of days.” 

But at the same time Mary’s dancing feet were 
flitting about her hot, dingy room, the young assist- 
ant was approaching his office with lagging steps. 
He hesitated before turning the knob and, to his 
surprise, he heard someone moving about within. 
In panic he looked at his watch. He held it to his 
ear. No; it was still running and he was not late. 
Then quietly opening the door, he stepped inside. 

There sat the chief at his desk, hurriedly sorting 
over the rain slips. At the sound of the young 
assistant’s entrance he whirled about in his chair 
and demanded fiercely: 

“Where’s the slip for New York? I can’t find it.” 

The assistant paled but walked resolutely to his 
desk where le had placed the two missing slips, in 
the hope that the chief might overlook their omis- 
sion. With a hand that shook slightly he offered 
them to the waiting chief, who jerked them out of 
his hand and glowered savagely. Then, to the 
young man’s utter surprise and bewilderment, an 
expression of relief spread over his countenance 
and he said: 

“Then you did get the message?” 

The assistant, still too astonished to make answer, 
remained silent and the chief went on gruffly: 

“Those European weather men are always mak- 
ing some bonehead mistakes. One of their worst 
storms got misplaced and is headed for New York; 
this order for sunshine will divert it. Had we sent 
rain there today, it would have attracted it and 
there’d have been the deuce to pay.” Then, dis- 
missing the whole affair with a shrug of his shoulders 
he demanded: 


“Well, what are the orders for tomorrow?” 


ATE that evening, at the close of Mary’s dream 
day, the assistant slipped back to his office, 
turned on the electricity, connected the apparatus 
with the world, and with the thought waves of one 
Mary O’Donnell, promised bride of Jimmy Dugan, ~ 
who was just a bit of unimportant flotsam among 
a million others. He got the last waking message 
that her thought waves sent out into the great 
beyond, as she sighed happily and cuddled up on 
the hard mattress of the creaking old bed in the 
stifling hotness of her tenement room. She was 
utterly oblivious of the roar of the subway and the 
myriad of strident noises of the city. Her mind was 
filled with green trees, singing brooks, and — Jimmy 
Dugan. “It’s been the happiest day of my life. 
Almost too good to be true—the birds — the 
flowers — and, best of all, what Jimmy said — ” 
Here the assistant, his own heart filled with 
answering gladness, modestly switched the controls 
and Mary’s further thoughts were lost in ether. 








THE ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER 
MUSEUM 













(Copyright Thomas E. Marr) 
Detail of the cloister looking into the court in the center of the palace 
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The Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, built about 1902, has long been known to Boston 
as ‘‘Mrs. Gardner’s Palace’? where the public was admitted only six days a year. At Mrs. 
Gardner’s death on July 17, 1924, the building and grounds were left by the terms of her will 
as a museum to be administered by a board of trustees with $1,200,000 to maintain their 
trust. Beginning February 8, 1925, the museum which heretofore has been of only local 
1 interest, owing to the limitation of public admission, will be open to the public and thus 
become of national importance. Its unique quality lies perhaps in the genius of combination 
displayed by Mrs. Gardner in building the palace, when she fitted into the structure capitals 
and columns from old Venetian palaces, ironwork from Spain, and mosaics from ancient 
Rome, making a unified background whose every element blends in complete harmony. 
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“‘ Tapestry room,” paved with tiles, surmounted with a ceiling of old beams, 
and hung with Flemish tapestries. At one end is a large stone fireplace with 
fine carving of the period of Francis I 


Detail of the Tapestry room. 
This room was added by 
Mrs. Gardner within the last 
few years and used by her 


for musicals and receptions 
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Chimney inthe Raphael 
room, so called because of 
the two Raphaels it contains. 
The red velvet curtains on 
each side of the fireplace bear 
the arms of Cardinal 
Hohenlohe 


(Copyright Thomas E. Marr) 


The chapel. By the terms of Mrs. Gardner’s will a memorial service is to be 
conducted for her here each year on the fourteenth of April 


at er” (ay 
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View of the courtyard from the cloister. The building surrounds this court, so expressive of 
the atmosphere of Italy. It is to be kept filled with plants and flowers as it was in Mrs. 
Gardner’s lifetime, when its arrangement was one of the chief beauties of the palace. All is to 
be kept as much in harmony with her scheme as possible, nothing is to be added to the col- 
lection, and the general arrangement is to be unchanged. If this rule is broken, by the terms 
of the will all the contents of the museum are to be sold in Paris and the proceeds are to be 
given to Harvard College. 
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The Vanishing Ikon 


Struggles of the Soviet Government to Undermine Religion in 
Russia 


By Louis Fischer 


birth of a Russian Protestantism. The Liv- 

ing Church and the Church of the Resur- 
rection had already made their appearances and 
other fissures were preparing to rift the theretofore 
rock-ribbed Greek Catholic Church. In the: mael- 
strom of the revolution, people thought, the Czarist 
church would be cleansed and purified. But the 
wish was father to the thought. The action of the 
theophobian revolution upon the Greek Church 
produced a mean, spineless creature without force 
and without popular appeal. 

The apple does not fall far from the tree, runs an 
‘old Russian adage, and the reform church in Russia, 
the so-called Synod Church, is too near the old 
Greek Catholic Church to mislead the discerning. 
In May, 1923, the reformation was officially 
launched at a much-heralded conclave which un- 
patriarched and unfrocked Tikhon, and told him, 
then under arrest on charges of counter-revolution- 
ary activities, that he was plain citizen Basil Bela- 
vin. It established a Holy Synod which included all 
the dissident elements: the Living Church led by 
Krasnitzky, Bishop of Moscow, the Church of the 
Resurrection fathered by Antonin, Metropolitan of 
Moscow, and the most radical faction, the Apostolic 
Church under Vedyensky, a highly gifted and mysti- 
cal priest of Leningrad. 

Much was expected of this synod. Vedyensky, 
its most eloquent spokesman, proclaimed a return to 
Christ. “Get away from Christianity,” he cried. 
““Get back to the Lord’s Son.” The mind harked 
back to Tolstoy, that highly religious man who had 
been excommunicated by the Church for the heresy 
of flaying it for ungodliness. Like Tolstoy, Vedyen- 
sky too rained fire and brimstone upon the institu- 
tion which put its trust in gorgeous vestures, in 
diamond-studded ikons, in gilded cathedrals; upon 
the church whose “supreme defender and pro- 
tector” was a Czar. 

The New Synod published an ambitious program 
of reform. It would shorten the liturgy, scrap the old 
Slavonic, and read the services in the vernacular; 
abolish celibacy, replace the unscientific Gregorian 
calendar.with the Julian, destroy the monasteries — 
in fine, instill into the Greek Catholic Church a 
spirit of freedom, of progress, of sanctity. That was 
in 1923. And now? Yevdokim, the president of the 
New Synod affirms that “in respect to religion we 
are very much like the Tikhonites.” 


\ YEAR ago observers were predicting the 


The Tikhon church and the old Czarist church 
are as similar as two drops of dew. In fact, the Tik- 
hon church is the Czarist church. Tikhon is a 
monarchist. When the Bolshevik assumed power he 
placed them under his patriarchal anathema. When 
the Soviets decreed the seizure of church valuables 
he instructed his followers to resist. the authorities 
with the result, so the synod has established, that 
1,440 priests were executed by the government. Tik- 
hon stands for absolutism in church management, 
for conservatism in church practices, and for all that 
was reprobate in the mother Greek Catholic Church. 

The reform church movement does not identify 
itself with Tikhon’s politics. It is professedly non- 
political; more correctly, however, it is favorably 
disposed toward the present regimé. Yevdokim, for 
instance, says that the Bolshevist government is a 
“good government.” Yet in the realm of religion it 
is “very much like the Tikhonites” except that 
celibacy is not compulsory upon bishops, and that a 
priest may remarry after the demise of his first wife. 
Assuredly, this is no church revolution, no reforma- 
tion, and no Protestantism. It has all been much ado 
about nothing, for the so-called reformers succeeded 
merely in dividing the Czarist church into halves 
similar one to another as the two halves of a fair y 
symmetrical apple. 


He UR masses are backward and uncultured,” 

the New Synod leaders complain. True indeed. 
Their minds are still held in the grip of superstitions, 
of faith in metal ikons, of trust in the magic qualities 
of mummies and skeletons. Religion has a monopoly 
on the peasant’s mind to the exclusion of science. In 
fact, as one Russian writer puts it, the religion of the 
peasant millions is an agro-religion. In the Volga 
region, this year again smitten by drought, there has 
been a marked crescendo of religious feeling. The 
muzhiks parade the streets and roads with ikons, 
praying for rain. Thousands fast and eat the dust of 


the churchyards in order to appease the wrath of a . 


Providence which has denied them the liquid bless- 
ing of heaven. The good, simple Slav farmer is 
superstitious to the core.. When the mice run amuck 
in his barn he hangs an ikon on one of its rafters. 
When it hails he places a log in front of his cottage 
door to protect his crops. 

This is the clay wherewith Yevdokim, Vedyensky, 
and their colleagues proposed to mold a new church. 


- They have failed, and it is only natural that they 
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should. A nation, it is said, gets the government for 
which it is fit. Perhaps also the church. 

What, then, was the effect of the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion on the Church and religion in Russia? It is now 
seven years since that day in November, 1917, when 
Lenin and Trotski hoisted a red flag over the Smolny 
Institute in Petrograd and began issuing their 
crushing decrees. Theirs was not a palace coup. It 
was a political, economic, and social upheaval which 
deeply affected the life of every Russian citizen. 


HE fire of the revolution was a white heat. It 
burned black all that stood in its way. Where 
it came into contact with religion it destroyed it ir- 
revocably. The religion that hid from the fire, that 
avoided it, remained what it had been before the 
kindling. The effect of the revolution was not a 


reformation, but rather a drop in the number of be- | 


lievers on the one hand and the retrenchment of 
reaction in the church on the other. The New Synod 
ventured out on the highway of reform, but quickly 
retraced its steps while Tikhon who, in response to 
some pressure, urged the adoption of the new re- 
formed Julian calendar has returned to the old 
Gregorian style only to gain immense popularity for 
doing so. 

The sharply clanging antireligious propaganda of 
the Communists generally incensed the elders and 
won them only rarely, but among the youth the 
seeds of atheism fell on fruitful ground. To be sure, 
one village priest told the writer that the young men 
abstain from churchgoing until their marriage; then 
they become good and pious. Yet the prenuptial 
period is the age of greatest plasticity and the im- 
pressions gathered in it wear off with difficulty if at 
all. The youth of today will indeed rub shoulders 
with the religious second generation of today and by 
the contact absorb some of the faith of the latter. 
The youth of tomorrow will rub shoulders with the 
youth of today grown old, but the contact will 
yield him less than did the contact of his father with 
his grandfather. 

The first blast and storm of the revolution had a 
withering effect on the Church. The powerful sweep 
of the revolution was full of a romance which cap- 
tured the youth and lured it away from hearth, 
altar, and ikon. But already revolutionary fervor is 
on the ebb. Moreover, the spectacular methods of 
the early years, the antireligious street demonstra- 
tions, the public burning of effigies of Christ, Moses, 
and Mohammed, the exhuming of the decayed re- 
mains of the supposedly incorruptible bodies of 
canonized saints, all these have surrendered to the 
methods of the clubroom and lecture hall. And, sad 
as it may be, it is nevertheless a universal truth that 
science is a less potent agency than demagogy and 
sentimentalism. 

The Bolsheviki will continue to teach evolution in 
their schools and to mock the Virgin birth in their 


meeting places. What is more deadly under present 
psychological conditions in Soviet Russia, they will 
hammer home the thought that the Church is a tool 
of the capitalist to enslave the worker and peasant 


by darkening their minds, by making them content . 


with any sort of existence here on earth. 

The great mass of Russians is illiterate and un- 
progressive. Scientific preachment and socialistic 
propaganda will but scratch the surface. More and 
more, the Communists are coming to realize that 
their antireligious efforts have been superficial and 
certainly unworthy of people who believe in the 
materialistic determination of history. As the 
Izvestia, the official organ of the Soviet government, 
once put it, “People only free themselves from this 
(from religion) after freeing themselves from poverty 
and injustice. . .” Thus, the Communist party did 
not interdict, nor did it even attempt to interfere 
with, the religious demonstrations in the Volga famine 
area last autumn because its adherents understood 
that these manifestations were rooted in a tremen- 
dous economic phenomenon. Instead, Yaroslavsky, 
the secretary of the party’s Central Control Com- 
mittee, urged his followers to teach the peasants the 
science of meteorological changes, but above all, to 
help the afflicted with seed, food, and machinery. 
This, he submitted, would take the sting out of the 
suffering and therefore the bottom out of the re- 
ligious revival. 


Those who detest the Bolsheviki for the economic : 


loss which their régime occasioned them, and those, 
moreover, who differ with the Bolsheviki on ideo- 
logical grounds, loathe anything which tends to 
bolster up the present system of State. Persons, 
therefore, who close their hearts to Marxist agitation 
because it has brought them nowhere will likewise 
shut their ears to atheistic agitation. 


A CASE in point is the intelligentsia. Before the 
revolution, the physicians, dentists, teachers, 
and so on, were, if one may generalize concerning 
them, rather prone to be distant from the Church. 
Today their economic existence is rather insecure, 
their social life has disappeared almost entirely, and 
their interest in political affairs is either negative or 
nil. Their mental comfort has become the Church. It 
at least affords them the solace of the company of 
kindred souls. What is true of the cultured class 
certainly holds in the ranks of the less intelligent 
who are not favorably disposed toward the Soviets. 

There is an economic factor which is making a 
significant contribution toward the weakening of the 
Russian Church. In Czarist times the Church was an 
established institution. Annually, the Romanoff 
dynasty subsidized it to the extent of $25,000,000. 
The Metropolitan of Petrograd received a stipend of 
$150,000 per year; the Archbishop of Nizhni Nov- 
gorod, $155,000. In 1905, according to Bukharin, 
the churches in the Russian Empire owned about 
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five million acres of land, and the monasteries a 
million and a half acres. The churches in Moscow, 
to quote from the same authority, possessed in 1903, 
1,054 rent-paying houses and thirty-two hotels. 
Today all this property has been nationalized and 
appropriated by the State. Needless to say, the 
Commissariat of Finance pays the Church no sub- 
sidy and the archbishops no stipends. 

The effect on the Church of the partial annihila- 
tion and almost complete impoverization of the 
nobility, aristocracy, and bourgeoisie was very 
direct. The Cathedral of St. Isaac’s was the wealth- 
iest church in Petrograd. The foundations alone of 
of this remarkable edifice cost one million rubles. 
It is a maze of marble, granite, gold, pearls, and 
marvelous paintings. Yet today the cathedral goes 
a-begging. The church authorities have converted it 
into a museum which charges an admission fee to 
those who wish to see its picture galleries. Likewise, 
the eccentric Cathedral of St. Basil on the Red 
Square in Moscow, built by Ivan the Terrible, is now 
a museum and services have been suspended. Many 
poorer churches in the provinces have been forced 
to close their doors as a result of financial stringency, 
and many priests are giving up their robes. 


[I the cities and towns the distress of the clergy is 
great. Meet them on the streets and they look 
shabby and haggard; their clothes are blanched from 
wearing; their faces drawn from undernourishment. 
The withdrawal of a more vital because spiritual 
buttress of the Russian Church has caused it much 
harm. I refer to the prohibition by Soviet law of the 
dispensation of religious instruction to children be- 
low the age of eighteen. Minors may attend church 
services and many do, but their theological educa- 
tion must beconfined to the home. Before the revolu- 
tion, religion was a compulsory item on the curricu- 
lum of every lay school in the empire. Moreover, 
there existed an endless chain of parochial schools 
attended by hundreds of thousands of children. 
Many villages had none but clerical schools, This 
entire system was scrapped when the Communists 
seized power. Realizing that if they were to perpetu- 
ate their régime they must make the future genera- 
tion see eye to eye with them, the Bolsheviki 
strained every effort not only to eliminate religion 
from the public schools — that could be accom- 
plished with comparative ease by legal enactment 
and some supervision — but to ferret out the innu- 
merable surreptitious church schools which rushed 
underground when the Red crusade commenced. 
The entire educational structure has thus been 
hewn away. But the apex was spared; the Soviets 
permit a theological seminary in Moscow with an 
enrollment of one hundred and another in Leningrad 
with an enrollment of eighty students. Both of these 
academies are directly financed by Methodists in the 
United States who act through Bishops Blake and 


-Roman Catholic Church. (Continued on page 112.) 





Nuelsen, both of whom have made frequent trips to 
Soviet Russia during the past two years. The clerical 
universities are under supervision of Julius F. Hek- 
ker, a doctor of pholosophy of Columbia University 
and formerly a scholar in the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York. Bishop Blake and Bishop 
Nuelsen as well as Dr. Hekker, who represents them 
in Moscow, have manifested a deep and sincere in- 
terest in the reform movement in the Russian 
Church, and though they may now be disillusioned 
as to its future, their support of the two seminaries is 
certainly a farsighted act. If Protestantism in the 
Greek Catholic Church has any hope at all it is 
lodged with those youths who are now matricu- 
lated in these institutions. Theirs will indeed be a 
difficult task. They will have to begin with rock 
bottom, construct the foundations with infinite care 
and caution, and then slowly, very slowly, let the 
edifice rise. The writer has a conviction which he 
bases on a sixth sense rather than on facts, that as 
the revolution mellows and education spreads, a 
clerical reform will actually send up a delicate shoot 
in Russian soil. Perhaps the present students of the 
seminaries will be its first caretakers. 

The present weakness ‘of the Russian Greek 
Catholic Church is accruing to the benefit of other 
churches. The religious followings of the Roman 
Catholic, the Methodist, the Baptist, and Mennon- 
ite churches have all increased during the years of 
the revolution. The Czarist government had been in- 
tolerant to any but its own established faith. Roman 
Catholicism was tolerated in Poland and in some of 
the Baltic provinces where it had been accepted by 
some 11,000,000 inhabitants, but elsewhere it was 
looked upon with disfavor and its adherents often 
persecuted. Roman Catholics were subjected to 
numerous disabilities. The Bolsheviki, needless to 
say, separated the Greek Catholic Church from 
their State and put all religions on an equality. This 
was an emergency for which the churches thereto- 
fore the victims of Czarist discrimination were well 
prepared. Made virile by repressions and spiritually 
superior to the pampered and subsidized church of 
the Romanoffs, helped, moreover, by the funds they 
were able to obtain outside Russia, they gained 
many converts. This process was stimulated by the 
presence of Baptist, Methodist, and Roman Catholic 
relief missions during the years of famine. 


HE Soviet government has been kindly in its 

attitude to the Roman Church. To be sure, it 
executed Monsignor Butkevich in what it felt was 
the performance of its duty to protect the State 
against traitors. Nevertheless, it entertained for 
many months in Moscow an unofficial representa- 
tive of the Holy Father, and on April 13, 1923, the 
Izvestia, the organ of the Soviet government, 
printed an editorial which was sympathetic to the 
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Readers and Writers 


gone through a complete file of that 
entertaining review and brought 
together, in a volume entitled “The 
Freeman Book” (Huebsch), a selection 
of what he considers to be the best and 
most representative contributions pub- 
lished during the four years of the maga- 
zine’s existence. As the compiler of the 
book admits, it was not an easy task to 
make a selection from the eight volumes 
which appeared between 1920 and 1924, 
and he accepts the responsibilities of the 
anthologist in the knowledge that every- 
body will have faults to find with his 
choice. Having had the pleasure of writing 
a great deal for the paper, beginning with 
its very first issue in March, 1920, I 
naturally am familiar with the circum- 
stances which attended the publication 
of various articles by contributors who 
had a faculty for original, arresting, and 
challenging statement. Thus, for in- 
stance, I looked with curiosity for an 
editorial which attracted the laudatory 
comment of no less a personage than 
Mr. J. M. Keynes, but, needless to say, 
it is not reprinted. I looked for some of 
the articles which had stirred up con- 
troversy and excited admiration in the 
columns of the Freeman itself, but these, 
too, are missing. In fact, I find that I 
was well advised to preserve my file, for 
“The Freeman Book” reflects the predi- 
lections of its compiler, rather than the 
taste of its editors, who choose mate- 
rial which apparently impressed every- 
body except the editor of this volume. 
Fortunately, Mr, Van Wyck Brooks, 
being on the editorial staff, had for this, 
if for no other reason, to be included in 
“The Freeman Book.” Consequently, 
the many fine pages of criticism which 
he wrote anonymously in the department 
called “A Reviewer’s Note Book” are 
now assembled in a more convenient and 
accessible form. They constitute, I think, 
the one outstanding feature of the Freeman 
which is adequately presented in this 
volume. The remaining articles are too 
frequently merely transient facetiousness, 
and many are so positively banal that 
they are neither representative of the 
paper, which was never commonplace 
as a whole, nor worth reprinting any- 
where. As a mirror of the review itself the 
book suffers from distinct limitations, 
and its effect will probably be to surprise 
those readers who think of the Freeman 
as having been unusually brilliant. This 
belief rests, I think, chiefly upon the 
fact that even while it lived, the paper 
was read largely for its amusing editorial 
notes and the critical notes and articles 
of Mr. Brooks. Few people recall its 


ie publisher of the late Freeman has 


By Ernest Boyd 


puerile single tax propaganda, or the 
pettiness of such a feud as it pursued 
against the American quarterly, Foreign 
Affairs, which had, it seemed, given un- 
pardonable offense by taking the same 
name as E. D. Morel’s English weekly. 

It was the Freeman’s custom to ignore 
the American review, however deserving 
of comment, and always to add whenever 
the English periodical was named: “ For- 
eign Affairs, we refer, of course, to the 
original periodical of that name.” Yet, 
nobody ever retaliated by reminding the 
Freeman that its title was used prior to 
March, 1920, nor did the Freeman ever 
say, in order to distinguish the New York 
Nation from its English contemporary 
of that name, “we refer, of course, to 
the original periodical, and so forth.” 
Yet the two Nations were far more alike 
in every respect, and far more frequently 
the source of possible misunderstanding 
as to which was meant, than the sump- 
tuous American quarterly and the obscure 
little English weekly propagandist sheet, 
both called Foreign Affairs. It is such 
aberrations as these, so typical of certain 
radical and liberal minds, that have 
helped to preserve my disbelief in human 
nature, without which life would lose 
more than half its charm. Whenever I 
hear earnest souls descanting upon the 
dreadful compromises and shufflings and 
evasions which advertising imposes upon 
the press, I always recall with a benign 
smile what these eyes have witnessed on 
free and independent journals without a 
line of advertising and devoted solely 
to truth, fair play, and democracy. 
Those with which I have been associated, 
both in England and America, have cer- 
tainly many achievements to their credit, 
but there are always the clouds of prop- 
aganda and clique ambitions, whose silver 
lining is the subsidy which permits the 
rejection of advertisements. 


ENERALLY speaking, books com- 

piled to represent a publication 
meet with little response from the general 
public. Their interest is largely restricted 
to those professionally concerned about 
such matters. Who, I wonder, reads the two 
little volumes of “Chap Book Stories” 
and “Chap Book Essays,” which were 
supposed, in the ’nineties, to contain 
the quintessence of the Chicago Chap 
Book, which was as good a pioneering 
literary review as any this country has 
since produced? They have an appeal 
for the historian of modern American 
literature, but the average reader would 
prefer a cross-word puzzle book to either 
of them. And the same is true of these 
elaborate histories of newspapers and 


periodicals which are issued usually on 
the occasion of some anniversary or a 
centenary. Newspaper men, of course, dip 
into these records. If they have worked 
for the New York Evening Post or Sun, 
they turn sentimentally to the chapters 
describing these papers when they first 
wrote for them, and then, if chronology 
permits, they look back to the heroic 
days when some giant of American 
journalism dominated the scene. But 
the person in the subway who reads the 
Evening Post is quite unmoved by the 
fact that William Cullen Bryant was its 
editor, and does not care in the least what 
views the paper once held in regard to 
slavery or the Irish question. Yet, such 
books always find a publisher, and they 
inevitably have a good press. But it 
would be very interesting to know how 
many copies are disposed of, apart from 
those sent gratis to the profession. 


tae public obscurely realizes that 
there is no connection whatever 
between a paper in 1825 and that which 
appears in 1925 in the same city and 
under the same name. The continuity is 
a polite fiction, a piece of historical 
sentimentality which mildly stirs the 
staff, but not the readers. On the same 
principle, books purporting to represent 
the best of a periodical, or books con- 
tributed to by a group of writers and 
supposedly an expression of group ideas, 
rarely have much success. Again, the 
absence of any real continuity is felt. 
Nobody really knows upon what prin- 
ciple these names have come together 
within the covers of one book, and it is 
pretty certain that the homogeneity 
of the group is as fictitious as the historical 
connection between the present editor 
of the New York Evening Post and the 
late Mr. Bryant. I speak dispassion- 


ately, for on no less than two occasions . 


within the last couple of years I have 
contributed a chapter to a book composed 
of various allegedly related chapters by 
different writers. Any one of us could, I 
think, have reached our audience more 
effectively alone. But such symposia 
have an interest of their own which 
explains their continued existence, in 
spite of the evidence of the handicap 
under which they labor, and the sus- 
picions as to the method of choice to 
which they are always open. The con- 
tributors are never as representative as 
the works in question claim to be, and 
the traditional excuse of the anthologist, 
while sound, is not always convincing. 
“There is no disputing about taste,” 
we say, but our lives are mostly passed 
in just such disputes. 
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The Twain Shall Meet 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION AND 
THE FAR EAST. By Stephen King- 
Hall. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $5.00. 


VERY once in a while a humble, 
EK antlike man starts out to climb a 
high, mountain. Occasionally, a 
young citizen named Jack grasps his tin 
sword and sets off to kill a giant. These 
are difficult tasks and may with propriety 
be done in the grand manner. No one can 
legitimately object to a mountain climber 
being equipped with ropes, alpenstock, 
ice ax, and a sprig of edelweiss; presum- 
ably there is esthetic justification for the 
fine old German tradition which provides 
a giant killer with a trick helmet, a magic 
spear, a tenor voice, and a hemp beard. 
But, somehow, it is refreshing at times to 
meet an amateur mountain climber or an 
unpretentious giant killer. 

Mr. King-Hall attacks his extremely 
difficult and complex subject with such 
good humor and such an entire absence of 
swank that one is predisposed in his favor 
from the outset. Apparently, he would 
rather be called an amateur by the pro- 
fessors than feel obliged to drag in by the 
heels the drearier impedimenta of the 
historian. Even the grand manner, he 
thinks, may be dispensed with. Equipped 
with a first-hand and first-rate knowledge 


of his subject, he writes with admirable * 


simplicity and common sense, presenting 
things as he sees them. His style is easy 
and colloquial; his comment caustic often 
and always shrewd; his point of view 
somewhat cynical as to man’s past per- 
formance on this earth, but stubbornly 
hopeful of better things. He has his 
prejudices, and at times one feels that they 
affect his judgments. But on the whole, 
his attitude is obviously fair-minded. 

In his introductory chapters he notes a 
change in the moral ideas of the world on 
international relations, a shifting of values 
due to the sharp object lesson of the war 
and the subsequent discussions: the 
League of Nations, the Washington Con- 
ference. The old policy of grab and steal, 
disguised under the pompous name of 
imperialism, that “pugnacious philoso- 
phy,” is now recognized as an ideal which 
may lead to the suicide of our fragile 
Western civilization. In his last chapters 
on modern Japan, he notes with some 
humor the chagrin of the Japanese who 
converted their country into a really first- 
class great power in the shining armor 
tradition, only to find, just as they stepped 
forward to claim a place in the sun, that 
the great power idea had gone out of 
fashion. “It is as if a man saved up for 
fifty years to buy a whiskey distillery and 





Reviewed by D. R. 


the day he bought it the world went pro- 
hibitionist.” 

Mr. King-Hall’s general survey of the 
East includes a review of the government 
of China under the Manchus, her weak- 
ness before the aggressions of the Western 
world, her crumbling resistance and gen- 
eral incoherence; the sorry spectacle of 
eager, jealous powers scrambling for 
advantages, elbowing each other for a 
chance to fish in the muddied waters; the 
present chaos; north against south, one 
leader against another, “wars,” “cam- 
paigns,” “generals,” selfish little great 
men, corruption, anarchy. Yet with 
immense stubborn vitality, the life of 
China goes on. Newspaper headlines 
scream, bandits stop trains, missionaries 
are kidnaped. By all the signs China 
should be on the point of complete col- 
lapse. On the contrary, four hundred 
million people continue to work ‘and to 
live in comparative civilization — almost 
without benefit of government. I am 
tempted to quote at length his admirable 
summing up of the hope for China: 


That a race which has behind it so re- 
markable a past, a race which at least once 
(during the Tang dynasty) produced the 
most enlightened, extensive and highly 
cultured empire then existent on earth, 
and which has preserved for thousands of 
years a philosophical homogeneity for 
which history affords no parallel, is doomed 
to perpetual chaos, is an unacceptable 
proposition. The race has lost none of its 
vigor; it has multiplied exceedingly; the 
industry of its individuals is amazing; its 
aptitude for commerce enables it to com- 
pete on easy terms with modern trading 
conditions, and if, during the last eighty 
years in which China has been buffeted by 
the Western powers and Japan, she has 
not been mistress of her fate, she is still 
possessed of that one essential which in the 
long end ensures that a nation will tri- 
umph over all difficulties. China is still the 
captain of her soul. 

Viewed in their proper perspective down 
the long corridors of Chinese history, the 
rival gangs of politicians and the mili- 
tarists, whose evil behavior fills the col- 
umns of the daily press... are froth 
upon the surface of the slow-moving, im- 
mensely deep current of national life which 
is exemplified in the persons of China’s 
toiling millions. . . .. It has been well said, 
“China is more than a nation; she is a 
civilization.” 


N several brilliant chapters, “The syn- 
thetic manufacture of a great power 
called Japan” is reviewed. With all his 
admiration for the immense ability of 
those leaders who transformed in the space 
of a single lifetime a medieval, feudal 
kingdom, isolated from the world, into 


an efficient imitation of a Western power, 
Mr. King-Hall clearly does not regard the 
Japanese with the same sympathetic eyes 
that he turns toward China. The chapters 
dealing with the short, intense history of 
the Japanese transformation are more ob- 
scure and less interpretative than those 
dealing with the still more complex Chi- 
nese record. From them emerges chiefly 
the picture of a state Westernized from the 
top down, consciously built by a govern- 
ing class into a synthetic Western power, 
with a German army, a British navy, 
American inventions and industries, a 
facade of nobility and a parliamentary 
system, and, above all, a dogged, aggres- 
sive foreign policy modeled after the 
foreign policies of all the empires. 


HE problems ahead of Japan are very 
grave. Mostly they are internal, aris- 
ing from the inevitable indigestion due to 
forced feeding. “The Japanese nation is 
weak in the bone.” There is no steadying 
middle class, no solid Jourgeoisie. Social- 
ism and democratization struggle ‘against 
oligarchy; a government resting on the 
Shinto doctrine, not of the divine right of 
the emperor, but on the actual divinity, 
the godhead of the emperor, must face the 
glaring incongruity of its theory with 
the growing Western skepticism of the 
Japanese people. In short, Japan may be 
an uncomfortable neighbor and a difficult 
element in international relations, but her 
problems at home are pressing and vital 
and her threat is'more apparent than real, 
Mr. King-Hall is not altogether fair to 
the American attitude toward China, 
contrasting the ofhcial idealism of our 
diplomatic position with the unofficial 
zeal for plunder of American nationals. 
Our prestige and our reputation for justice 
and fair dealing suffered immensely 
through “President Wilson’s double deal- 
ing with Japan at China’s expense over 
Shantung Province,” and even the Wash- 
ington Conference has not wiped out the 
impression of having been betrayed by a 
trusted friend. Our handling of Japanese 
immigration last spring was_ stupid. 
“Tact is cheap,” and we might have 
recognized how essential it is to an Orien- 
tal to “save face.” 

In this brief review one cannot do jus- 
tice to so long and suggestive a book. One 
can only say that a fair, intensely inter- 
esting, and readable presentation of a 
great problem represents a very real 
achievement, for which readers learned or 
ignorant of Eastern affairs may well be 
grateful. Finally, one may mention the 
excellent maps which illustrate Mr. King- 
Hall’s exposition. 
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New Books tn Brief Review 


The Shakespearean Enigma and An Eliza- 
bethan Mania. By John F. Forbis. 
New York: American Library Serv- 
ice. $4.50. 

R. FORBIS has a new theory to 
explain the inexplicable sonnets. 

Shakespeare, it seems, could not release 
his genius without the use of intoxicants. 
Wine thus becomes the “ Master-Mistress 
of his passion” and the sonnets addressed 
to the unknown man and the Dark Lady 
are obviously addressed to Wine. They are 
analyzed at great length and the identity 
of certain ales, wines, and liquors estab- 
lished. Thus the lines: 


Lo, this device was sent me from a nun, 
Or sister sanctified, of holiest note ... 


are clearly a reference “to a liqueur pre- 
pared in a monastery. Possibly, and 
probably, the particular liqueur is Bene- 
dictine.” 

In “An Elizabethan Mania” the tal- 
ented author makes the discovery that all 
the Elizabethan sonneteers were address- 
ing their poems to wine and not to women. 
When they said love, they meant wine. By 
a great conspiracy of silence this code was 
kept a secret until Mr. Forbis came along. 

Mr. Forbis, whose spiritual ancestry 
must combine Ignatius Donnelly and 
Frances E. Willard, has priceless quali- 
fications as a sleuth for the Anti-Saloon 
League. He is the only living man who can 
analyze the exhalations of the ex-tanks of 
Queen Elizabeth’s day and estimate the 
percentage of alcoholic content in their 
potations. As an author he is not so good. 


ee ke * 


Semi-Attached. By Anne Parrish. New 
York: Geo. H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


HIS is a bright, light bit of crafts- 

manship, seasoned with satire as 
keen as, although sweeter than, Baroness 
von Hutten’s. It flutters about a por- 
tentous social question like a butterfly 
over an abyss, and then happily off and 
away without so much as brushing the 
brink of the beetling crags! “Semi- 
Attached” will give real pleasure to any- 
one of taste who has leisure to read it. 


axe KK * 


Lottery. By W. E. Woodward. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


ORE American realism after the 

pattern of Dreiser, but reaching 
only “Main Street” level. In this in- 
stance, there are flashes of astute per- 
ception (as in the brilliant character 
sketch of “Singletary”) but the main 
subject is intrinsically uninteresting and 
insignificant. The conversation is often 


completely unreal, and serves no apparent 
purpose except to convince the reader of 
the author’s familiarity with “cultural 
subjects.” It is an expression of faintly 
contemptuous complacency to please the 
contemptuously complacent. 

** * * * 


Romance and Fane Weston. By Richard 
Pryce. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.00. 


HE superlative in “sweets” — deli- 

cate, smooth and wistful as souffié 
d@ oranges, and as nearly incredible. To the 
jaundiced eye of the reviewer this sort of 
emotional fare appears far more indigesti- 
ble — in fact dangerous! — than far less 
appetizing realism. It should be on the 
Index Expurgatorius for the Feeding of 
Infants. Still, the modern infant wouldn’t 
touch it! It’s only the elderly who per- 
sistently attempt to resurrect illusion. 

**e * * * 


On the Art of the Theatre. By Gordon Craig. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $3.00. 


NEW, illustrated edition of Mr. 

Craig’s book first published in 1911. 
The illustrations, like the text, are obvious 
only to initiates, but the reader who does 
not find freshness, originality of feeling, 
and a new vision in Mr. Craig must be 
profoundly insensitive. 

**ke eK * 


Straws and Prayer-Books. By James 
Branch Cabell. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. $2.50. | 


HAT extremely self-conscious artist 

makes his long, elaborate, and some- 
what incoherent farewell, an ultimate bow 
which is intended to explain his hopes, 
failures, and successes. His book is clut- 
tered with rococo figurines of speech, with 
the innumerable small pomposities of his 
manner, but it is not without a certain 
cumulative effect of sincerity. Mr. Cabell 
is at his best when he denounces his 
critics and the people who do not under- 
stand him. Their name is legion. 


xe ek * 


Isles of the Blest. By Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


STORY of people guided solely by 

impulse, calling it truth and reality, 
and then howling loudly at its conse- 
quences — eternally escaping from obli- 
gation, but ultimately battered into 
recognition of its significance. The form is 
conventional Saturday Evening Post. The 
unexpected happens with monotonous 
regularity, careful false clues lead up to 
inevitable surprises. There is an elaborate 
interplay of misunderstanding, and the 


occasional interjection of real “raw stuff” 
when interest threatens to flag. On the 
whole, Mr. Steele’s book seems to strike 
a high level of style-ish and conscious 


sensationalism. 
*x kk * 


Something Lighter. By J. O. P. Bland. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


R. BLAND is a scholar and a 
gentleman who knows and ap- 
preciates the wisdom of the East. He is 
not altogether convinced that our West- 
ern civilization is such a very vast im- 
provement on the culture of the superior 
Chinese, and he is quite convinced that 
our diplomacy will take a bit of watching. 
One gets an impression of the rather 
shabby materialisms of the so-called 
Christian nations elaborately combining 
and competing to parcel out a wealth 
they covet and destroy a wisdom they 
do not understand. The stories in this 
volume are well told. They concern many 
things, — battle, murder, and sudden 
death, quick drama and slow philosophies, 
— but they are always urbane, unpreten- 
tious and sometimes profound. 
*x**x* * * * 
The Passionate Adventure. By Frank 
Stayton. New York: The Century 
Co. $2.00. 


HIN English gruel. We hate to admit 

that since reading the book a day or 
two ago we have practically forgotten 
what the adventure was. Something about 
a young nobleman’s double, but intrinsi- 
cally pure, life, and his cold, but ulti- 
mately interested wife. All according to 
rule and doubtless necessary. 

***e* * 

Red, Papers on Musical Subjects. By Car} 

Van Vechten. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf. $2.50. 


OR twenty years Mr. Van Vechten . 


was a musical critic of intelligence, 
enthusiasm, and discrimination. Having 
definitely given over this career, he has 
collected in one volume such papers as he 
believes worthy of preservation. With 
three exceptions, they are taken from 
other volumes now out of print. Readers 
who are acquainted with Mr. Van Vechten 
only as a writer of sophisticated, rather 
improper fiction, as the American repre- 
sentative of the school of Laforgue, or of 
Aldous Huxley, or of the deplorable Fir- 
bank, will be surprised to learn that his 
culture is genuine and broad, that his 
competency to comment on life and art is 
founded on knowledge as well as intelli- 
gence. His book is worth reading and 
worth keeping. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Tue WEEK 


T the Paris financial conference an 
agreement has been reached upon 

our war debts. Germany is still without a 
Cabinet to direct the government. Pre- 
mier Mussouin1 of Italy will not hold a 
general election for nearly a year, he 
announces. China again moves to the 
front page through the surprise attack 
executed by Generals Cui and Sun on 
Shanghai. In this country, the week’s 


greatest changes have come in Cabinet - 


circles. Secretary Hucues has resigned 
and Ambassador KEttoce will take his 
place, succeeded himself in Great Britain, 
it is rumored, by Ambassador Houcuton, 
at present in Berlin. The UnpDERWoop 
Muscle Shoals bill has passed the Senate 
and now goes back to the House. Mean- 
while, the House goes swiftly forward with 
its disposition of appropriation bills. 


Domestic 
Mr. Hucues REsicns 


Cuares Evans Hucues, Secretary of 
State, has resigned his post in the CooL- 
1DGE Cabinet effective March 4. Frank 
B. Kettocc of Minnesota, at present 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
will succeed him. The President, in ac- 
cepting the resignation of Mr. Hucues, 
expressed deep regret at the loss he would 
sufter in the severance of his official rela- 
tion with his Secretary of State. The only 
reason given by Mr. Hucues for his re- 
tirement was the fact that he had been in 
public service for more than twenty years 
and desired to return to private life. Press 
comment throughout the country is unan- 
imous in its praise of Mr. Hucues’ work, 
though expressing reservations in the fact 
that it is still somewhat early to judge the 
full effect of his influence in foreign affairs. 
Moscow is jubilant over his retirement, 
feeling that in Mr. KeEttocc the Soviet 
may find an official less obdurate. 

Washington has expressed great sur- 
prise over Mr. Hucues’ retirement and 
almost equal surprise at the appointment 
of Ambassador Kextocc to succeed him. 
The new Secretary of State, who will 
take office with the new administration on 
March 4, 1926, first came into prominence 
when President RoosEveEtt called upon 
him to undertake the government’s prose- 
cution of the steel “trust.” He was elected 
to the Senate in 1916 and defeated by 
HENnRIK SuHipsTEAD, Farmer-Labor can- 
didate, in 1922. Subsequently, he became 
Ambassador to Great Britain upon the re- 
tirement of Col. Gzorce Harvey. 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


FAREWELL TO M. JussERAND 


On January 10, Washington formally 
said “good-by” to JuLes Jean JusseE- 
RAND, Ambassador of France, and Mme. 
JussERAND at a dinner given at the 
Hotel Willard. Five members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, four Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court, fifteen Senators, 





(P & A) 


Harlan F. Stone, until recently dean of 
the Columbia University Law School, who 
replaced Harry M. Daugherty as Attorney- 
Genera! and is now to succeed Associate 
Justice McKenna of the Supreme Court 


twenty-five members of the House, and 
other figures conspicuous in official society 
were present. President Coo.ipceE, Chief 
Justice Tarr, and Secretary of State 
HucueEs were among those who sent let- 
ters to the ambassador to be read at the 
dinner. Major General Lryuvene pre- 
sented a gold medal designed by HERBERT 
Apams to Ambassador and Mme. Jus- 
SERAND bearing the inscription, “A token 
of affection and esteem from the people of 
the City of Washington.” Just before the 
dinner came to an end, another testi- 
monial was presented, engraved and illu- 
minated on parchment signed by hundreds 
of officials and private citizens. Ambas- 
sador JussERAND has been the official 
representative of France in Washington 
for twenty-two years, and this marks the 
forty-ninth year of his public service to 
the republic of France. 





New Atrorney-GENERAL 


On January 10, President CooLipcE 
sent to the Senate the nomination of 
Cuar_es BEECHER WarREN of Michigan 
to succeed Hartan F. Srone of New 
York, Attorney-General. Mr. Stone has 
been nominated by Mr. Coo.tnce for the 
vacancy on the Supreme Court bench left 
by the retirement of Associate Justice 
McKenna. Considerable opposition to 
Mr. WarreEN’s appointment was regis- 
tered by Republican members of Congress 
from Michigan, but it is not felt in official 
circles that the Senate will vote against 
confirmation of the appointment. Mr. 
Warren has been a figure in public life for 
the past twenty years. Besides represent- 
ing the United States as one of its lawyers 
on two occasions in controversies with 
Great Britain, he has been for eight years 
a member of the Republican National 
Committee. In the war he was commis- 
sioned a major in the Reserve Corps, sub- 
sequently rising to the rank of colonel. He 
was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal by the President for meritorious 
service to the government in the adminis- 
tration of the selective service law during 
the war. June, 1921, to March, 1923, he 
served as Minister to Japan. He was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Mexico February 
29, 1924, serving until August 4, 1924. 


INSURGENTS IN THE HousE 


Congressman Nicnotas Loncwortn, 
floor leader of the Republican party in the 
House of Representatives, virtually read 
the fifteen Republican representatives 
who supported the candidacy of Senator 
La Fo.tette during the last campaign 
from his party by declaring that they 
should be kept in the next Congress from 
holding “key positions.” The remarks 
were made at the annual dinner of the 
Ohio Society in New York. “They left the 
Republican party deliberately and did 
everything possible toward its undoing,” 
said Mr. Loncwort#, referring to the third 
party men. The “mandate of the last elec- 
tion,” he felt, should govern his party in 
keeping these men from positions of trust. 
He took the opportunity of pointing out, 
too, that the bloc system was not contem- 
plated by the framers of the Constitution, 
and said that our system of government 
would not function unless one of the par- 
ties possessed a clear working majority. 


Wor tp Court Drive 


In forty States, a drive has been begun 
by the American Peace Award requesting 
the Legislatures to adopt resolutions re- 


questing American participation in the 
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(Keystone) 


Frank B. Kellogg, the American Ambassador to Great Britain, and Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes, whose place in the Cabinet be will bold. Mr. Hughes is returning to 
private life after more than twenty years of public service 


World -Court on the terms suggested by 
President Harpinc and Secretary of State 
Hucues. The move just at this time has 
been hurried by the fact that the Foreign 
Relations Committee, of which Senator 
Borau is chairman, may take up consid- 
eration of possible American participation 
in the near future. 


Kansas OuTLaws 


The Kansas Supreme Court has issued 
a writ of ouster against the Knights of the 
Ku-Klux Klan. The court held that the 
Klan was doing business in Kansas ille- 
gally by selling lodge paraphernalia and 
supplies without a charter. The legal point 
involved was whether the Klan might be 
considered a benevolent order, in which 
case, under Kansas law, it would require 
no charter. Otherwise, it would be classed 
as a corporation doing business for profit, 
and this latter status was finally agreed 
upon. Whereupon, the Klan must secure 
a charter or leave Kansas. 


INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENTS BILL 


A total of $452,349,617 appears on the 
bill reported by the House Appropriations 
Committee to cover various government 
bureaus and agencies independent of the 
regular departments. Included in the bill 
are items of $405,700,000 for the Veterans 
Bureau, $24,330,000 for the Shipping 
Board, $75,000 for the President’s salary, 
$25,000 for his traveling expenses, $110,- 
ooo for the maintenance of the executive 
mansion, and $87,000 for the White House 
police. Included, also, is an appropriation 
of $534,000 for the National Advisory 
Committee for Aéronautics. 


VoTE on Muscie SHOALS 


On January 14, the Underwood bill, 
giving authority to President Coo.IpcE 
to lease the government properties at 


Muscle Shoals for the production of 
electric power and nitrate manufacture, 
was passed by the Senate, fifty to thirty. 
Senator Norris (Nebraska), whose sub- 
stitute measure was rejected, objected 
to the Underwood bill, stating that it 
meant private ownership for something 
on which millions of the people’s money 
had been spent. By the bill, President 
Coo.ipcE may lease the Muscle Shoals 
properties for a period not to exceed fifty 
years to an American citizen or citizens, 
or a corporation controlled by Americans. 
Such leases must be executed by Septem- 
ber 1, 1925. Otherwise, the government is 
to maintain and operate the properties. 


Gun ELEVATION 


Senator Borau, chairman of the Senate 
Committee of Foreign Relations, has an- 
nounced himself to be in complete accord 
with President Coo.ipce’s determination 
to oppose a return to international com- 
petition in armaments. The President 
holds that the guns on our battleships 
should not be elevated, first, on the 
grounds of economy, but second, and far 
more important in his estimation, because 
the move would lead to a resumption of 
competitive building between nations. 


SH1pPpInG REFORMS 


The report of the special committee 
composed of Secretaries Hoover, MEL- 
ton, Weeks, and Wirsur, Chairman 
O’Connor of the Shipping Board, and 
Admiral Paumer, president of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, has been issued 
at the White House. Recommendations 
include division of the important func- 
tions of the Shipping Board between the 
Department of Commerce and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation; maintenance of 
government lines on trade routes of im- 
portance which private companies do not 


undertake; encouragement to railroads 
to undertake shipping; formation of local 
corporations to take over ships, and the 
transfer of shipping to private interests 
wherever possible. 


Foreign 
FInAncIAL CONFERENCE 


The agreement between Col. James A. 

Locan and Winston CuurRcHILL, the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, is to 
be accepted by the American delegation to 
the Allied Financial Conference at Paris. 
The agreement in effect provides for a 
compromise period for the reimbursement 
of United States claims for settlement of 
war damages and the costs of our Army of 
Occupation. The claims are to be sepa- 
rated and settled differently. Annual pay- 
ments of 55,000,000 gold marks for a 
period of seventeen years will cancel the 
expense of the occupation, and take pri- 
ority after the service of the German loan. 
The United States is allowed 234 per cent 
of the general reparations payments after 
reduction of the established priorities. 
With the successful working of the Dawes 
Plan, this would amount to $180,000,000. 
The Wapswortu agreement of 1923, pro- 
viding for the payment to the United 
States of $20,000,000 a year for twelve 
years, has been canceled. Considerable 
confusion was encountered in the prelimi- 
naries of the final agreement. A period of 
twenty-four years was at first agreed 
upon, but directions from Washington 
changed this to seventeen. The various 
organizations established under the 
Dawes Plan are gathering in Paris for the 
work of executing the plans made during 
the recent conference. 


FRANCE 


The relations between France and the 
Soviets will be an important point in the 
discussion in the Chamber of Deputies on 
the foreign policy of the government. 
There have been no indications of a re- 
sumption of trade with Russia, and the 
loan which M. Krassin is attempting to 
negotiate for his government is no nearer 


accomplishment. Reports of the Nation- ~ 


alist and Communist movements in North 
Africa and the Near East have alarmed 
members of the government and caused a 
perceptible cooling of the attitude toward 
Russia. Except for the matter of debts to 
England and the United States, there are 
no other issues which will be contested, 
and the foreign policy is meeting much 
less opposition than is the domestic policy. 
It is expected that the budget question 
will be settled early in the coming session. 
The heavy tariff on French goods crossing 
the Alsatian border into Germany is not 
affecting French industry as a whole, but 
has severely crippled the metal export 
from Alsace-Lorraine into Germany. It is 
hoped that a settlement will be reached 
shortly, as Germany is injured nearly as 
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much as France by the fall in international 
trade. M. Herriot has partially re- 
covered from his recent illness and is 
participating in the affairs of government. 
During the session of the Chamber he 
must face an accumulation of criticism for 
‘the stewardship of his government. 


GERMANY 


The possibility that President Esert 
may take advantage of the so-called 
“emergency article” in the German con- 
stitution to form a government without 
Reichstag support has aroused a great 
deal of discussion among political leaders 
in Berlin. Article 48 of the constitution 
permits him to appoint a German citizen 
with power to choose a Cabinet and gov- 
ern the republic by the grace of special 
ordinances during the continuance of the 
present parliamentary deadlock. Finance 
Minister Lutuer has held numerous con- 
ferences with leaders of the Socialists and 
Democrats, who clearly indicated their 
determination to oppose any Cabinet se- 
lected from the Right, while the People’s 
party and the Nationalists are no less firm 
in their intent to combat any group from 
the Left. The Centrists have displaced the 
People’s party as the pivot of the present 
political situation. The Clerical party has 
passed a resolution of conditional opposi- 
tion to entry into the dourgeois Cabinet 
planned by Dr. LurHer. Georce BERn- 
HARD, an editor of the Vossiche Zeitung, 
wrote of the existing state of affairs: 
“Nothing is more characteristic of how 
the political game is played in Germany 
nowadays than the fact that when Ger- 
man relations with foreign lands are at 
highest tension considerations of internal 
politics dominate the situation.” On Jan- 
uary 10, the day originally set for the 
evacuation of the Cologne bridgehead, 
municipal buildings in many German 
cities displayed flags at half-mast in ex- 
pression of resentment against the con- 
tinuance of the occupation. A dispute 
which threatens to become serious has 
grown out of the German attitude toward 
the flying of French commercial ’planes 
over German territory. 


ITALy 


_ Premier Musso int has announced that 
the next general election will not be held 
before November, and probably will be 
postponed until some time early in 1926. 
A manifesto from the Opposition to the 
Fascist government, in answer to the 
Premier’s speech in the Chamber last 
week, accuses Fascism of holding power 
by crime and suppressing the rights of the 
people. The Matreorti murder was again 
brought out,.and with other acts of vio- 
lence is charged to the Fascist party. The 
Opposition failed to arouse much interest, 
as practically all of the charges made have 
been repeatedly printed in the anti-Fas- 
cist papers during the past six months. 
Public opinion is influenced also by the 


Opposition’s failure to accept Musso- 
LINI’s challenge to impeach him and his 
party. The manifesto reads, in part: “The 
association of malefactors, which was the 
instrument of violence and death in the 
crimes under discussion today, was hidden 
and nested higher up, near the government 
itself, with which it shared daily its salted 
bread of power. This proximity cannot be 
denied by stating, as the Premier did, that 
the crimes were ‘too stupid.’ This can al- 
ways be said of crimes which are discov- 
ered. Indeed, all crimes, because of a 
providential fate, are only briefly advan- 
tageous to those who plot them. . . . Itis 
folly to ask Italy to sacrifice her urgent 
and imperious need of peace and life in 
the future to the turbid necessity of 
Fascism. The solution of the crisis cannot 
be found in the general elections threat- 
ened by the present government. Under 
present conditions, a general election 
would constitute the conclusion of the 
execrable coup de force now initiated.” 


Russia 


Two political reforms in favor of the 
peasants have been accomplished as re- 
sults of recent agitation among the vil- 
lagers. The inhabitants of the smaller 
villages are henceforward to nominate 
their own officers instead of having them 
selected by the official Communists. Also, 
all elections in which less than thirty per 
cent of the people take part are to be de- 
clared void. The central authorities have 
for some time realized the tremendous im- 
portance of peasant support. Already, 





(Keystone) 
This twenty-inch telescope at the Harvard University Observatory will be used in obser- 
vations of the solar eclipse Fanuary 24. The picture shows a photograph being taken 

' during a recent partial eclipse 


they have effected reductions in the cost 
of agricultural and industrial tools, have 
restricted the antireligious propaganda 
which proved offensive to many of the 
peasants, particularly in the interior, and 
have developed a single tax, payable in 
money, to replace the long list of taxes 
which were levied earlier in the Commu- 
nist régime. A tendency toward stabiliza- 
tion is evident, and the mass of the people 
seem unwilling to accept all of the forms 
of pure Bolshevism, with its communiza- 
tion of property. Observers in Russia 
point out that the people are ready to 
support any government which will as- 
sure them of moderate taxation, allow 
them to own their own land, and main- 
tain fair prices for their products. 


CHINA 


Cur Hsten-yuan and his ally, Sun 
CHUAN-FANG, have successfully com- 
pleted a surprise attack on Shanghai, and 
are now in possession of the native por- 
tions of the city, with the entire zone 
surrounding it. The attack was timed to 
prevent the return to power of the former 
Tuchun of Chekiang, Lu Yunc-ns1anc. 
General Cui, the deposed military gov- 
ernor of Kiangsu, is practically without 
backing, except for the troops under his 
command in Shanghai. The government 
in Peking is not yet sufficiently well es- 
tablished to dispatch troops for the retak- 
ing of Shanghai, and the withdrawal of 
Cuanc Tso-.in, the Manchurian dicta- 
tor, leaves China without effectively dis- 
ciplined forces on either side. 
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The America of the Busy ‘Towns 


TT casie is a fallacy in generalities, a 


classic example of which is Spring- 

field, Massachusetts. For the past 
decade economists have emphasized that 
New England industry is decaying. As 
generalities go, the observation is more or 
less true; boot and shoe manufacture is 
trekking westward, cotton textile mills 
are migrating southward, 
the trend in metal trades, > 
likewise following funda- 
mental economic policy, is 
locating nearer the source of 
major raw materials. 

New England’s great pe- 
riod of industrial expansion 
which followed the Civil 
War went hand in hand with 
railroad development. The 
automobile era did two 
things to this order. Geo- 
graphic compactness en- 
couraged competition of 
auto transport, reducing 
railroad earnings and in- 
flating tariffs. Where the 
small town and village were 
once the industrial, social, 
and commercial unit of em- 
pire, automobiles extended 
it to a capital, a city. The 
gods smiled on the city 
having strategic location in 
this transformation. 

Thus, if New England is in truth a once 
stalwart industrial patriarch in declining 
health, Springfield is a gland of rejuvena- 
tion in the industrial body. It has doubled 
in size every decade for the past sixty 
years. 

Springfield well expresses its character 
in its civic center, Court Square. On 
either side of the mall are concrete evi- 
dences of progressive spirit. On the north 
is the two-million-dollar municipal group 
nationally famous, two classic structures 
with a stately campanile in the center, 
modern fire and police headquarters 
buildings, to the south, fine county build- 
ings, and an attractive bank. Dominat- 
ing this civic center, prim and unlovely, 
stands a rugged white frame church with 
steeple and green shutters—a stern, 
uncomproniising sentinel of puritanical 
New England. 

By the widest play of the imagination, 
Springfield could not be termed frugal or 
unostentatious, two essentially New Eng- 
land characteristics. The municipal tax 
rate is something evaded in conversations 
with prospective residents. Springfield 
calls itself the agricultural capital of New 


III. Springfield 
By Samuel Taylor Moore 


England; it indulges as a toper in superla- 
tive adjectives advertising the Eastern 
States Agricultural and Industrial Expo- 
sition, and there is equal immodesty in 
expressions of pride in local architecture 
and institutions. It has the liveliest 
kind of social life, and its cultural interests 
are genuine and constantly expanding. 


oa gee nga mene 
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The Municipal Group 
(From an etching by Louis Orr) 


Springfield is no more typically New Eng- 
land than Paris is typically English. With 
its down-river sister, Hartford, it repre- 
sents what might be called the modern 
generation in the stolid New England 
family group of cities. 

William Pynchon established a trading 
post in Springfield, and the Connecticut 
River with its tributaries brought Indians 
and Puritan pioneers to his gates. Trails 
mushroomed out, following the paths of 
least resistance: the Connecticut River 
bed north and south, the major tributary, 
the Westfield River, to the west, eastward 
to Boston. 

Then came an event which had an 
important bearing on Springfield’s indus- 
trial future. In 1789, Gen. George Wash- 
ington selected there a site for a United 
States Government arsenal. When the 
manufacture of muskets began five years 
later, the industry attracted a corps of 
skilled workmen. From that little band 
of musket makers has sprung the pres- 
ent mighty army of expert machine work- 
men in Springfield. 

The railroads followed the trails and 
Springfield grew. It benefited from the 
trading impetus of William Pynchon. 


1 
Hi 





From Westfield, “the whip city,” ten 
miles to the west; Holyoke, “the paper 
city,” ten miles to the north; Thompson- 
ville, “the carpet city,” ten miles south, 
citizens came to trade in larger markets 
and where opportunities for recreation 
were wider. Trolley lines and then the 
automobile increased this trading radius. 
Tobacco and onion growers 
of the valley made Spring- 
field their capital. 

Springfield’s growth in the 
past twenty years is not the 
result of expanding old-es- 
tablished local industries so 
much as of the location of 
new concerns because of its 
strategic location, coupled 
with a supply of skilled la- 
bor, permanently available. 
There are exceptions to this 
generality, too, notably two 
insurance companies. 

The Westinghouse plant 
was a war baby that did not 
die as did so many of that 
breed. Gilbert and Barker 
is a subsidiary of Standard 
Oil, American Bosch Mag- 
neto is to all effects a rep- 
arations gift, American 
Rolls-Royce, an importa- 
tion from Great Britain. 

The older industries grow more gradu- 
ally, some decline. Greatest expansion is 
promoted by an industrial aristocracy im- 
migrated from New York and the West. 
Native New England fits into the general 
scheme chiefly in the control of the finan- 
cial institutions; there alone will be found 
conservatism, but no more so than is 
traditional in money matters. 

It might be said that Springfield learned 


the advertising value of fine architecture ~ 


when it completed its municipal group. 


It debauched on an orgy of “bigger and 


better” things. When the romantic barn- 
like span, the old Toll Bridge, over the 
river was replaced, it was with a six- 
million-dollar structure known as the 
Hampden County Memorial Bridge. A 
modern, handsome Union Station re- 
placed the sooty old granite structure. 
Old First Church on Court Square is the 
last of its line. The newest church, Trin- 
ity, is a symbol of the modern activities of 
religion. A million-dollar Masonic Temple 
of glistening whiteness, a spacious chil- 
dren’s hospital maintained by the Eastern 
chapters of the Mystic Shrine, a second 
new structure replacing a bridge destroyed 
by fire, a (Continued opposite page 112) 
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Staking Out the Market’s Future 


ARELY has a bull market in stocks 
been so carefully plotted and 
charted and analyzed and forecast 

as this‘one. As a matter of fact, a great 
deal of progress has been made in recent 
years in plumbing the causes of these eco- 
nomic upheavals which occur periodically. 
Study of the phenomena of business cycles 
has been carried on in financial circles for 
years, and shrewd traders and bankers in 
the past have profited materially by their 
knowledge of such tendencies. In late 
years, a great deal of information bearing 
on the causes of these cycles has been 
developed in academic circles. Much has 
been added by private investigators, by 
the various economic services, and by 
investment banking statisticians. The 
chances are that the end of this bull 
market will be forecast a great deal 
more intelligently than before. 

Different natures breed different trad- 
ing policies in the stock market. There is 
the conservative business-man type who 
thoughtfully sizes up a given corporation, 
its management, its position in the indus- 
try, its future possibilities, and then makes 
an investment in its stock with an idea of 
permanence, with a view to watching his 
individual investment grow in value with 
the normal growth and business success of 
the corporation. Likely as not, such an 
individual is indifferent to the trend of the 
stock market. He believes he sees value 
there and he buys values. Many great 
fortunes have been amassed in this way. 
This type represents the conservative ex- 
treme of the speculator class. 

Others place their reliance on diversifi- 
cation of their investments in stocks. The 
advantages of diversification have already 
been discussed here and have been most 
strongly demonstrated by Edgar Law- 
rence Smith in his work on common stocks 
for long-termed investments and by the 
success which has attended the British and 
Scotch investment trusts. 

Another ingenious school of investment 
thought has worked out a careful scheme 
of constant shifting of investments to ad- 
vantage. This school lays no stress on fore- 
casting. It does not attempt to predict the 
end of a bull market or the beginning of 
a bear market. It proceeds on the theory 
that everyone knows when prices are high 
or low, or when the country is prosperous. 
It holds that in times of depression com- 
mon stocks-of successful corporations, of 
strong financial standing, be purchased, 
or that long-termed bonds be selected in 
preference to short-termed issues. And it 
holds that in times of prosperity, stocks 
and long-termed bonds should be sold and 
the investment shifted into’ short-termed 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


notes. The practical business man or 
banker will agree with this in theory, but 
will demand more specific information as 
to the precise time when it is advisable 
to shift the investment. 

By far the larger group, however, relies 
on the development of certain phenomena 
that almost invariably appear in the 
course of a bull or bear market for their 
cues to buy or sell. To the broker a 
dangerous sign often appears in a bull 
market when he finds he is carrying a 
large quantity of stock for his customers 
on margin. To some traders the danger 
signal may be a swift rise in money 
rates; to others, two-million or three- 
million-share days in a bull market may 
be the signal; a thousand and one indices 
could be named by any trader of experi- 
ence, some worth noting, but most of 
them worthless. To the neophyte, the 
danger signals are ignored. This is the 
type of investor who invariably follows 
the latest tip obtainable. 

Two of the most valuable contributions 
to the limited fund of knowledge on this 
subject have been made by the Harvard 
Economic Service and by Col. Leonard 
Ayres, vice president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, a statistician of note. 
Both have laid the greatest stress on the 
relation between the money market and 
the stock market. The reasoning is sim- 
ple. It takes money or credit to buy stocks. 
When stocks are low and their dividend 
yields are larger than the prevailing inter- 
est rate for commercial paper or the yield 
on bonds, there is an incentive to purchase 
stocks. If money or credit is scarce, high 
stocks will be sold. 


HE two authorities differ slightly in 

their premises. Two years ago, the 
Harvard Economic Service was highly 
successful in predicting the end of the up- 
ward movement in the stock market at 
that time, basing its prediction largely on 
the rise in sixty to ninety-day paper 
rates. Experience over many years had 
demonstrated that when these rates ad- 
vanced 134 per cent, after correction for 
their seasonal factor from the last low 
point, it was time to sell stocks. Con- 
versely, a drop of equal proportions from 
the last high point furnished a clue as to 
the time to buy. The index has not invari- 
ably worked, but most often has been 
successful. 

Colonel Ayres has attempted to go a 
step further and offer some means of 
predicting when the rise in money rates 
will occur. His studies, carried back over a 
period of a half century, furnished definite 
buying indications when the rate for 


short-term bank credit was below bond 
yields and good selling indications when 
short-term money rates advanced above | 
an average of bond yields. But he found 
that business conditions played an im- 
portant part in the swings of money rates 
and sought light to the end that the move- 
ments in money might be anticipated. 
Curiously, he found that when the ratio of 
pig-iron furnaces in blast to the total 
number in this country crossed sixty per 
cent, either rising or falling, this roughly 
marked the turning point in the security 
markets. Like the Harvard study, this 
was based wholly on experience in the 
past, and when applied to actual condi- 
tions was used with success as a basis for 
the investment policy by the bank with 
which he is connected. 


INALLY, the commission house stat- 

isticians have developed many rule- 
of-thumb measures for determining the 
duration and extent of the stock market 
cycle. One of the best-known authorities 
on this subject not long ago developed the 
thesis that the current bull market should 
run for some months to come and stocks 
should advance considerably further than 
they already have simply because the 
records of other bull markets in the past 
showed that they ran longer than this one 
has and rose much further. This banker 
pointed out that in the five major bull 
markets that have occurred since 1900, 
the duration from the low point to high 
point was from a minimum of twenty-two 
months to a maximun of twenty-eight 
months. In the same period the average 
prices of twenty representative stocks 
rose not less than forty-six points nor 
more than fifty-six points. Neither of 
these conditions have been satisfied by the 
current market as yet. 

To prophesy what the stock market 
will do is fraught with risk at all times. 
There is a curious fatalism about it in 
financial circles. There the statement usu- 
ally is that “it simply can’t be done.” He 
who prophesies a bear market is subjected 
to the severest criticism. It is decidedly 
unpopular. Nevertheless, the subject is 
one that warrants careful academic re- 
search in order that cause and effect may 
be measured. Certainly, the investor or 
trader who attempts to size up the situa- 
tion intelligently and on the basis of ex- 
perience deserves, and should attain, a 
better measure of success than he who 
gambles blindly in the dark. After all, the 
public will speculate. The soundest advice 
that can be given is not to speculate. But 
if one must speculate it should be done on 
a basis of sanity and reason. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Not “Sectional Prejudice” 
J 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Recently I subscribed for THE InpE- 
PENDENT, not having read it regularly 
since leaving college several years ago. 
I was surprised at the spirit manifested 
in your editorial, “The Incubus of the 
Solid South.” I had thought that a 
magazine of the standing of Tue INnDE- 
PENDENT would be above this exhibition 
of ignorance of the real reasons for the 
South’s voting the Democratic ticket, 
and of prejudice against this section. 

The fact that the South votes the 
Democratic ticket is not by any means 
altogether due to “stubborn persistence 
of sectional prejudice” as you aver, but 
is rather due to the fact that a majority 
of the Southern people believe in the 
principles of the Democratic party, 
especially in a low tariff. 

You are mistaken in another assump- 
tion. You speak of a need for men who 
will be “generous enough to give the 
negro his legal rights.” You doubtless 
do not know that thousands of negroes 
voted in the last presidential election. 
It is doubtless true that a larger percent- 
age of the negroes do not vote than of 
the whites. This is due mainly to indiffer- 
ence. This indifference, however, is not 
confined to negroes nor to the South. 
As you know, a comparatively small 
percentage of the voters actually vote in 
any presidential election. 

The negro in the South is nominally 
Republican, but in the last election, the 
more thoughtful of our negroes were in 
confusion. Mr. John W. Davis spoke out 
with certainty in condemnation of the 
Ku-Klux which the negro considers his 
enemy,—and which is not only his enemy, 
but the enemy of all stable government, 
—and Mr. Coolidge remained silent on 
this issue, as on others. Not being sure of 
Mr. Coolidge’s position on the Ku-Klux 
issue, many Southern negroes voted the 
Democratic ticket for the first time. 

It may be of interest to you to know 
that many Southern white men, especially 
among the stronger business men of the 
South, voted the Republican ticket this 
year for the first time. 

I need not deal with other statements 
you make. It is to be regretted, however, 
that a great magazine like your own should 
by such editorials make it more difficult 
for the thoughtful men of the South to 
bring about the ideal conditions which 
you profess to desire. I am convinced 
that one who makes such an unqualified 
charge of “sectional prejudice” against 
the South is not very well acquainted 
with the spirit of the South of today. 

J. Q. Scuister. 


A National Calamity 


Brookline, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Having experienced, as did all Bosto- 
nians, the extraordinary phenomenon of 
January 7, an earthquake —in Boston 
of all places — you will, I hope, sympa- 
thize with my conviction that something 
should be done about it. One feels that a 
trembling of the earth affecting Boston 
and the territory adjacent cannot be 
viewed as a local matter. A serious earth- 
quake causing a catastrophe to Boston 
would surely be reckoned, at least by 
Bostonians, a national calamity. Further- 


more, the most ignorant person in other 


parts of this country will understand that 
if an earthquake can happen in Boston, 
it can happen anywhere at all. Obviously, 


‘any action regarding earthquakes must 


be treated as a matter calling for national 
consideration and action. I therefore 
propose that a national organization be 
formed to advocate: 


First. An Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution prohibiting earth- 
quakes. 

Second. An Enabling Act to be 
passed by Congress creating a De- 
partment of Earthquake Prohibition 
and Enforcement and providing the 
funds necessary to its support. 


In connection with my second proposi- 
tion, it is clear that the creation of a 
Secretary of Earthquakes with an ade- 
quate staff of bureau chiefs, agents, in- 
vestigators, and commissioners is vital 
to the proper functioning of the service. 
The departmental head, or secretary, 
following the admirable precedent of the 
other departments, need not be a special- 
ist or a man of science or possessed of any 
knowledge concerning earthquakes ex- 
cept that they disturb the soil. For this 
purpose a real or — as the saying goes — 
“dirt” farmer would be clearly indicated, 
a fact of interest to the inhabitants of 
our great agricultural States. 

Every citizen who failed to obey the 
Constitutional amendment or the En- 
abling Act would automatically become 
a bad citizen — and what is worse, a law- 
breaker. The same stigma and, it is hoped, 
proper penalties in addition would be 
attached to any earthquake violating 
the prohibition. 

P. Stanton Back. 





Rum Row — Finis 


(Continued from page 94) 
not designed for maritime use and, 
although powerful, frequently goes out 
of commission. Many craft, licensed as 
fishermen, represent an investment of 
$35,000. Each motor has an engineer. 
The cost of upkeep is terrific. The liquor 


is brought to Rum Row by a steamshi 

which transfers its cargo to sailing exit 
permanently anchored. The sailing craft 
is the counter over which deliveries are 
made. But being much smaller than the 


‘steamship, the whole cargo cannot be 


transferred. The sailing craft is the neck 
in the bottle. Vigilance of the Coast 
Guard has made it difficult to dispose of 
these rum cargoes speedily. Therefore, 
another increase in price is represented 
in the increased shipping cost while steam- 
ship and schooner are idle. Overhead 
mounts. -Nor is that all. The overland 
delivery cost mounts in exact ratio. The 
delivery system at land terminals re- 
quires special trucks with armed guards 
as well as drivers and mechanics. When 
this equipment and personnel is not 
regularly employed, overhead takes an- 
other climb. The campaign of the Coast 
Guard is, therefore, effective in three 
places: with the ships on Rum Row, with 
the smaller craft operating from Rum 
Row to shore, and with the overhead 
transportation system. 

With the campaign against Rum Row 
just getting under way, it is plain that 
the Row itself is doomed. That means 
the closing of the cheapest route for 
foreign contraband liquor into the most 
populous part of the United States. Pre- 
sumably, costs of imported liquor must 
then rise to a point where indulgence is 
possible only on a strictly luxury basis 
for a comparatively small part of the 
population. Of course, illicit domestic 
manufacture may increase under the spur 
of high price for foreign liquor, but poor 
quality and danger to the health of con- 
sumers are limiting factors. When pro- 
hibition becomes a fact to this extent, 
the credit will belong primarily to the 
United States Coast Guard. 





The Vanishing Ikon 


(Continued from page 103) 


The truth of the matter is that the 
Russian Government is favorably in- 
clined toward any church which can 
attract to itself part of the following of 
Greek Catholicism, for the Greek Church, 
million-headed and fundamentally anti- 
Soviet, presents a danger to the Bolshevist 
régime. In the same way as the govern- 
ment gives a rather vague, indirect, and 

assive encouragement to the Roman 
Catholic Church, it likewise smiles upon 
such sects as the Adventists, who recently 
held a congress in one of the Soviet 
dormitories in Moscow, the Dukhobors, 
who have been returning em masse from 
Canada, the Molokons, the Baptists, 
Mennonites, the Evangelicals, and even 
the Christian Scientists who recently 
obtained permission to subscribe to 
American and German Christian Science 
periodicals. 

Actuated by this motive of draining 
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as much as possible of the lifeblood of 
the Tikhonite church, the Soviets lent 
aid to the reform movement of Ved- 
yensky and Yevdokim. But it was not 
within the power of the State to mobilize 
the masses for an institution which struck 
no popular appeal. Today the authorities 
content themselves with preventing Tik- 
hon from aggrandizing his influence. 

There are observers in Russia who 
predict that the Tikhon church will die 
with Tikhon and that the heyday of the 
reform movement will then dawn. This 
is near-sighted and far-fetched. Tikhon 
is not a striking figure. He possesses no 
great personal magnetism, no strong will, 
and no outstanding talents. But he is the 
head of the church which the people love. 
Therefore they love him. The Tikhon 
church will survive Tikhon just as surely 
as the Communist party survived Lenin. 
How long, no one can say, but probably 
for centuries. 





The America of the Busy 
Towns 
(Continued from page 110) 


handsome new building for the Federal 
Farm Land Bank, street widening proj- 
ects, extension of streets to accommodate 
new residential sections, new bank build- 
ings, a new country club in Longmeadow 
—as fine a building and golf course as 
will be found in all New England — are 
some of the city’s other points of civic 
pride. In living up to its municipal group, 
Springfield has established an esthetic 
standard for its expansion which makes it 
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distinctive among all inland cities in the 
nation. 

Adjoining the fine main library build- 
ing are an Art Museum and a Science 
Museum, both in separate buildings. The 
Municipal Auditorium is a music center 
where the world’s premier artists and 
musical organizations may be heard. For- 
est Park boasts a zoo and horticultural 
attractions as well, while about the city 
are scattered twenty parks and play- 
grounds, well maintained and patronized. 

The public school budget exceeds 
$2,000,000 annually. There are three high 
schools and a parochial high school as well 
which boasts a Vocational School housed 
in a separate building. Springfield Y. M. 
C. A. College is the national education 
center for Y. M. C. A. workers. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
are fostering another institution of higher 
education, the American International 
College with threescore nationalities rep- 
resented in its enrollment. Within twenty 
miles are Smith and Mt. Holyoke, Am- 
herst, and the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. 

Fine department stores, remodeled and 
new business buildings, add to the splen- 
did dress of the city. Springfield is 


/ progressive, it typifies the word in a 


municipal sense. And that is anything 
but Puritanism. 





Among Our Contributors 





Helen F. Price is a successful young 
writer of stories who writes us informally 
as follows concerning her environment: 
“My house is on a hilltop, overlooking a 
city that nestles in a (Pennsylvania) 
valley, with lights that twinkle roguishly 
up at me by night; while off to the left 
is the great dark bulk of the steel mills, 
shot through with writhing white-hot 
rails, redly glowing ingots, and over all 
the giant glittering shower of the Besse- 
mer. I love these mills, and the first story 
I sold was about them . . .” Miss Price 
is spending the winter in Hawaii. 


newspaper work in several Eastern cities, 
and served as Washington correspondent 
for the United Press. Since 1919, he has 
given all his time to writing on business 
and industrial subjects, and is at present 
on an extended tour of the United States 
studying labor questions in the big in- 
dustries. For the past two years Mr. 
Novins has been making a particular 
study of industrial education activities 
in the leading industries of the large cities. 
The present article on “Capitalistic 
Labor” is based on the author’s personal 
observations in important industries 
throughout the country. 

Louis Fischer sends his analysis of 
the present church movements in Russia 
from Moscow, where he is doing special 





correspondence work. 
THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


J. K. Novins was formerly engaged in‘ 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Caprratistic Lazor. 1. Discuss the effect on the 
attitude of the employee toward his employer, and 
toward his work, which must result from such a 
relationship as that described in this article. 2. Dis- 
cuss the preparation required to make such a rela- 
tionship possible and practicable. 3. What must be 
the nature of the industry, as regards permanency 
and stability? 4. What characteristics must the 
workmen possess? 5. What is the contribution of 
capital to industry and enterprise, which justifies 
the return in interest on an investment? 6. What is 
the economic consequence of having the capital of 
an industry held within the industry itself? 


Rum Row — Finis. 1. What codperation from 
other nations has this Government received in its 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment? 2. 
Under what authority may members of the Coast 
Guard fire upon the boats of smugglers? 3. What is 
the difference between a felony and a misdemeanor? 
4. Has smuggling ever before been attempted in this 
country on so large a scale as at present? 5. What 
provision is made for the apprehension of contra- 
band articles and goods, and the exacting of full 
charges for duties on imports? 6. What law forbids 
the charging of duties on goods carried from one 
State to another in the United States? 7. May one 
of the States pass laws forbidding the entry into its 
territory of goods from another State? 8. If an 
attempt were made to smuggle intoxicating liquors 
from this country into Canada, how would the 
offenders be punished? 


Tue Vanisuinc Ikon. 1. What important nations 
of the world have State religions? 2. Discuss the 
sentence, “. . . sad as it may be, it is nevertheless 
a universal truth that science is a less potent agency 
than demagogy and sentimentalism.” 3. Make a list 
of the words used in this article which are new to 
you, or the meaning of which, as here used, may not 
be clear to you, and study their definitions in some 
good dictionary. 


Wuart tHE Wor tp Is Dorne. 1. At whose instiga- 
tion was the conference of Finance Ministers called? 
2. What is the official position of a party floor leader 
in either the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives? 3. How are members of the various commit- 
tees chosen in the two legislative branches? 4. What 
law or treaty restricts this Government in the mat- 
ter of the elevations of guns on battleships? 5. Under 
what circumstances was the present German Con- 
stitution drafted? 6. Compare the political situation 
in Italy with that in Spain. 7. In which country do 
the people have a more direct share in government? 
8. What is the present Government of China? 9. 
What recognition has it received from other nations? 
10. Has there been any change in the attitude of this 
country toward the Soviet Government during the 
past six months? 11. What were the chief exports 
of Russia prior to the Revolution? 12, What is the 
procedure followed in the official recognition of a 
foreign government, and the establishment of dip- 
lomatic relations? 
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“Left, Right! Left, Right!” 
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We used to hear it only when the National Guard 
or the State Militia or some other organization marched 
down the street. Latterly, it has achieved a more exalted 
definition — has come to describe the radical and conserv- 
ative elements all over the world: Left for the radicals 


and Right for the conservatives. 


It describes periodicals, too, whose policies defi- 

nitely mark their cleavages. It tells you whether you may 

- expect to find your editors accepting the doubtful panaceas 

of political dreamers, or the stand-pat, reactionary tend- 
encies of hidebound conservatives. 


But it doesn’t tell the story of THE INDEPENDENT. 
There is a Middle Ground —to the right of the Left and to 
the left of the Right — on which the Editors stand, bound by 
no prejudices, held to no party. 


Tux INDEPENDENT recognizes that there is rarely a 
definite right and wrong in the greater issues of the day. 
Most of them are controversial, difficult of definition in 
absolute terms. They must be carefully weighed and a 
decision reached which neither leaps thoughtlessly forward 
to an apparent solution nor stands fast fearful of the 
possible consequences of mae ol 


The Middle Ground has always been the spring of 
Progress, just as it has been the most difficult position to 
hold. It is the butt of attack by both conservatives and 
radicals. But it is the forward-looking outpost from which 
come the changes that mark world advancement. 


That is why we suggest that you say “THE INDEPENDENT” 
to your news dealer or, better still, use the coupon below. 
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Tue INDEPENDENT, 9 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please enter my name for a subscription to THe INDEPENDENT for............ MOB. 64. 5 mesies:s yr. 


I will pay on the receipt of your bill. 


Rates 

Five Dollars Name........... 
a year 

FifteenCents  4ddress.. 0... eee eee 
a copy 























